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The Week. | 


HE Alabama Legislature has been engaged in investigating the 
election to the United States Senate of Mr. George E. Spencer, 
who, it will be remembered, was re-elected last autumn. Spencer, it 


The Nation. 


gave the history of the attempt to improve the character of the 
service, and explained its failure. He lays most of the blame on 


| Congress, but does not think the President can eseape responsi- 


| bility. 


seems, feeling convinced that there were serious dangers threatening | 


the negro and the Union man throughout the South, went to General 
Terry and urged him to send troops into the State, which was done. 
The election took place, but unfortunately there was every reason 


| know the intentions of General Grant 


What he says about the President, however, is so carefully 
guarded and qualified that the general impression left by the address 
is that the failure was due rather to the gigantic nature of the task 
than to his want of fitness for the work. With regard to the ear- 
nestness and determination of the President, Mr. Eaton falls inte the 
mistake of imputing to him a strength of interest and conviction 
which his public acts unfortunately disprove. When we wish to 
as to the civil service, to 


| discern whether he is influenced by lofty and unselfish motives and 


to suppose that the majority of the Legislature was Democratic. | 


Nevertheless, Mr. Spencer, being a man of energy and perseverance, 
determined not to let this stand in his way, and proceeded to take 
measures looking to the organization oftwo legislative bodies, one inthe 
Court-Room and the other in the Capitol. The Court-Room braneh 
of the Government he took charge of himself, and as the number 
of members together was hardly large enough to be imposing, or 
to have a good moral effect, he went to work to increase it. This 
he found a simple task, not being obliged to go through with the 
formalities of an election; he merely found it necessary to hire a 
number of gentlemen to come and “ represent counties,” and in this 
way he soon got together a quorum. The only remaining obstacle 
in the way of a triumphant election was the possibility that the 
Capitol Legislature might have a quorum too, and proceed to the 
election of a Democrat. To prevent this, one of the members of the 
Capitol Legislature was bribed to stay away, and another was 
drugged and made insensible. The campaign as a whole would 
have required a good deal of money, but as the money used by 
Mr. Spencer came from the Post-office and the Internal Revenue 
offices, it cost him nothing. Spencer was elected, but afterwards 
the existence of two legislatures was referred to Washington, and a 
compromise was proposed by the Attorney-General. It was found, 
however, that unless a Democratic senator could be unseated 
and a Republican put in his place, the “record” would show 
Spencer’s election to be void for want of a quorum, notwithstanding 
all the trouble he had taken to get one. The payment of a few 
hundred dollars settled this difficulty, however, and the whole 
thing seemed as nicely arranged as possible. 








Unfortunately, the evidence brought out by the investigation | 


seems to render it unlikely that Mr. Spencer will be able to retain 
his seat in the Senate. 
State Executive Committee ” produced a letter of Spencer's in which 


counties, but adds that he does not wish his name mentioned in the 
matter. Another witness, a Republican member of the Legisla- 
ture, gave some interesting information on the subject of outrages 
and intimidation. He and others, he says, made a requisition 


The “ Assistant-secretary of the Republican | 


for troops before the election, it being understood that they were to | 


be placed at the disposal of ‘‘ Mayer and other revenue officers’ 
‘“‘wherever intimidation was necessary.” These troops, accom- 
panied by United States marshals, provided with fictitious war- 
rants with the names of citizens prominently displayed, and were 
marched through various counties. Intimidation, however, was 
rather dull, for some reason, and so the witness, to put a little life 
into the campaign, shot a hole in his hat, and reported himself as 
attacked by Ku-klux, and sent troops after the assailants. Alto- 
gether, the evidence is very instructive. 





At the Detroit meeting of the Social Seience Association Mr. 


sets himself a high standard, we always proceed in one way: 
ask ourselves what kind of appointments he has made. 
the best possible tests of his zeal for reform and of his standards as 
to character. When we think of Sickles, Casey, Shepherd, to say 
nothing at about “nepotism,” we that the 
President not begin to Know reform means; 
and the proof of this is so clear and complete that we cannot be 
expected to pay much attention to reports about his motives and 
intentions, which after all come indirectly from himself. As to 
Congress, it certainly was much to blame; but surely no one whe 
went into the civil-service reform movement ever expected Con- 
gressmen to give up their most valuable privilege without a 
struggle, and indeed the hostility of Congress was one of the things 
most certainly to-be counted on. When the Republicans formally 
undertook to purify the civil service, the system of appointments 
prevailing at Washington was not a novelty. It was an old, esta- 
blished abuse, and to complain of the hostility of Congress is almost 
as strange a thing to do as it would be for the advocates of 
liquor-law reform to deprecate the hostility of the proprietors of 
‘* bucket-shops.” 


we 
These are 


convineed 


all 


does 


are 
what 


When the members of Congress have all reached that stage of de- 
velopment in which they voluntarily establish competitive examina- 
tion for all offices at their disposal, as one or two of them do nowin 
the case of West-Point cadetships, there will be no longer any need 
of a reform movement at all; but at present the greed of the Con- 
gressman for power and influence in the distribution of offices is the 
very thing against which the reform is directed. The President 
when, after four years’ experience, he was renominated, certainly 
knew this; and for him now, on the ground that Congress 
growing more hostile, publicly to wash his hands it, 
and treat the matter as one which he might take up or drop 
at pleasure, is by no means creditable to him. The President 
a reformer has mavaged to earn a very queer reputation, 


is of 


as 


| not merely by his civil-service performances, but in other fields as 
he directs the use of the troops in “making arrests” in three | welt 


Whenever any gigantic frauds are unearthed—like those of 
the whiskey ring—or when an incompetent officer is removed to 
make way for a fit person, as in the ease of Mr. Douglass, or when 
the Attorney-General issues a reformatory order with regard to such 
a matter as applications for pardons, the news is at once telegraphed 
all over the country that ‘* the President is heartily in favor of the 
change,” the President is ‘determined to put a stop to these vil- 
lanies,” or that “ the President will use every effort to facilitate the 


| officers of the Government in their struggle with the thieves ”—pro- 


Dorman B. Eaton read a paper on Civil-Service Reform, in which he i He was the last Vice-President under the old régime, and the beaten 


ducing the impression that though, under ordinary circumstances, 
his tastes and character lead him to prefer incompetent to competent 
subordinates, to like villains, particularly those who prey upon the 
government he has charge of, and to obstruct, when he can, the 
efforts made to bring them to justice, still, in this particular case, he 
is willing to make an exception and do his duty. 





John C. Breckinridge died on Monday at his home in Lexington. 
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leader of the South in its last constitutional struggle against the anti- 
| as desirable borrowers, prompt and thrifty. 2. That they were then 


slavery sentiment of the North, which three “ doughface ” Adminis- 
trations bad fully ripened. 
senators 


last 
as much bravery as constancy, and keeping alcof frem those per- 


io quit Congress 


and join the open rebellion, and to the 


sonal quarrels which so disfigured the closing scenes of the Con- | 


federacy. In his whole career he never excited the animosity which 
the less temperate and dignified partisans of slavery engendered, 
and in the case of no one of the leaders of the lost cause is it easier 
jor the Northern public to forget and forgive, or more natural to 
lament the still early closing of a career which was precocious even 
Mr. Breckinridge passes away just as 
what seems like the dying echo of the rebeliion comes up to us from 


for our hot-house polities. 


Texas, where Jefferson Davis and Gen. Bragg have been reviewing 
the militia on a grand scale and uttering sentiments of peace and 
patriotism. The militia were of course chiefly ex-Confede- 
rate and Mr. Davis reminded them of the fact, 
but he told them that they now owed devotion to the 
flag of their country, and should fight for it when the need 
came as they had fought for his flag. This talk was received with 
great favor by all who heard it, and we trust that it has been read 
everywhere with pleasurable emotions. There are, however, not a 
few radical spirits who, if Mr. Davis had delivered an “ irreconeil- 
able” harangue at Houston, would have cited it as a proof of the 
irredeemable depravity of the slaveholder, and we fear that they 
will on @ priort grounds decide that what he actually did say was 
sheer hypocrisy, boding no good to the Republic. Such persons 
course, at this date the real irreconcilables; the times 
ehange, and they do not change with them. 


soldiers, 


also 


are, of 


Governor Tilden’s message on municipal government is an able 
paper, showing great familiarity with the subject, and a determined 
Mr. Tilden refers with satisfaction to 
the passage of the “ Publie Remedies” bills, suggests the passage 
of a general act applying to all the cities in the State, and thinks 
that ‘‘additional measures of remedy and restraint” are much 
needed. The taxpayers ought to be invested, he says, with large 
powers of association and organization for the enforcement of pub- 
licity and for the purpose of local investigation and the institution 
of suits against delinquent officials. ‘‘ They might also be endowed 
with capacity to take and execute contracts for public work, under 
the supervision of and on the plans fixed by the municipal officers. 
There is no reason, for instance, why the persons taxable for the 
improvement of a street should not be allowed to associate and 
by their own agents execute the work for which they pay.” 
The Governor proposes that a ‘‘ commission be appointed to report 
to the next Legislature such laws or constitutional amendments as 
may be required.” ‘The message has been expected for some time, 
and, coming after the excitement of the canal exposure, has not 
attracted the attention which the importance of the subject merits. 


disposition to reform abuses. 


The Assembly has sueceeded in passing a Rapid Transit Bill, | 
which bas the approval of those who have given the subject most | 


thought; and with the underground railroad to Harlem completed, 
and an elevated railway on the west side of the city, and the bridge 
connecting Brooklyn with New York made a public work, it begins 
to look as if this much-vexed question was gradually disposing of 
itself. 


We beg to call the attention of a correspondent, who wrote to 
us the other day complaining of the severity of our strictures upon 
the Wisconsin code of legislative ethics, to a paragraph which is now 
going the rounds of the papers with reference to a loan proposed 
to a foreign capitalist secured by Wisconsin real-estate. The nego- 
tiations are described as follows in the Chicago Tribune : 


“The owners of a valuable piece of productive real estate in Wis- | 
loan of 


consin applied to the agents of a European house for a 
£100,000 to further improve the property. The land tendered as 
mortgage security was appraised at from $600,000 to $700,000. The 
agent replied: 1. That the security appeared not only good but 


He was one of the last of the Southern | . ? , ; 
: ‘ | here in bank, and if the land offered as security had been situated 


remained in active service as a Confederate general, displaying | 








| increase of the past twenty-five years. 
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ample, and they were accustomed to rate Wisconsin men, as a class, 
looking out for long-term mortgage investments, and had the funds 


just over the border, so as to be in some such State as Illinois, they 
would make the loan forthwith; but—3. That, owing to the recent 
legislation, they could not make a mortgage loan on lands in Wis- 
consin at any rate or on any security whatever. That the holders 
of the Wisconsin railroad-bonds had really the same class of secu- 
rity—a mortgage on real estate—and it had been shown the title to 
the security was hazardous. That the European view of the case 
was that it was not a matter of policy or politics, but of common 
honesty ; and for the present they wished to have no financial deal- 
ings in Wisconsin on any security that could not be moved out of 
the State as soon as necessary. The owners of the land, Wisconsin 
gentlemen of the best standing and responsibility, went away sur- 
prised and disturbed.” 


If an attempt to solve railroad problems has resulted.in putting 
the State of Wisconsin into a particularly hot frying-pan, Massa- 
chusetts, as the result of similar attempts, seems to be plunging 
into the fire. This latter State now owns that enormous and greedy 
elephant—the Hoosac Tunnel—which has just swallowed another 
appropriation of $131,000. What shall be done with it is a question 
which brings distress to the visage and confusion to the mind of the 
average legislator. The State also owns over twenty-four thousand 
shares of the stock of the Boston and Albany Railroad, has (or had) 
a large pecuniary interest in the now bankrupt Boston, Hartford, 
and Erie road, and has smaller amounts invested in other roads. 
There are few States in which railroad questions have been more 
extensively discussed, and no other State, probably, in which so 
many of the most intelligent men have devoted themselves to the 
task of finding correct solutions. Nevertheless, the true spirit of 
Wisconsin legislation was exhibited in several bills recently intro- 
duced into the Legislature, which propose to restrict the earnings of 
the Boston and Albany Railroad to six or seven per cent. per 
annum. A large amount of legislation of some kind is asked for 
also by the recently-formed Cheap Transportation Association, an 
association which the Chicago Tribune thinks ‘‘ has committed itself 
to the wildest theories about State omnipotence,” and the proposed 
methods of which we cannot quite make out, notwithstanding exten- 
sive reports of public speeches and of conversations between mem- 
bers and newspaper reporters. The essential purpose of the Asso- 
ciation, however, is to secure free or very cheap transportation for 
merchandise and grain between Boston and Chicago; and if this 
cannot be secured in any other way, thén, in the language of one of 
the prominent members, the intention is ‘ to move upon-the Legis- 
lature.” On the whole, perhaps no better State than Massachusetts 
could be selected as a field for experiment in railroad problems, 
especially if the people are disposed to attempt them. Almost every 
possible phase of railroad complication is now exhibited in that 
State, and the people are beginning to recognize the necessity of 
the establishment of some definite system of management and of 
ownership. 





The third annual meeting of the Silk Manufacturers’ Association, 
held in this city last week, was followed by the usual dinner at 
Delmonico’s, and the dinner was followed by the customary speeches 


in favor of protection to “infant industries.” How much longer 
this particular infant will require to be carried in arms is a question 
which should be easily answered in view of certain facts brought 
forward by members of the Association. ‘The silk industry is now 
exceedingly prosperous, some departments having increased in pro- 
duction during last year no less than forty per cent. of the entire 
To our own knowledge, one 
large company of over thirty years’ standing did more business in 


| the month of April last than in any previous month of its history. 


The price of raw silk during 1874-5 ruled lower than at any time 
for the previous twenty years. The wages of operatives have been 
lessened, and the people have bought more largely of American silks 
than ever before. In view of these facts, and of the added facts 
that revenue frauds in silk goeds have for years been notorious, and 
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that Government has recently lost through the operations of one 
man over a million dollars in two years, one might have supposed 
that these manufacturers would have discussed the amount of re- 
duction in the tariff on silk goods which could be made with safety 
to themselves, with profit to the Government, and with great sav- 
ing to the pockets of the general public. On the contrary, however, 
the speeches of the President, of Mr. Carey, of Judge Kelley, and 
nearly all the other speeches (with the exception of the witty speech 
of Mr. 8. 8. Cox) were in simple laudation of the benefits of pro- 
tection. With one expressed sentiment of the President, however, 
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we desire most heartily to concur, namely, that in which he “hoped | 
the time is not far distant when American trade-marks and the | 
English language will replace foreign terms and imperial and royal | 
erowns, which have hitherto been almost necessary to give to | 
American products a respectable passport even to public considera- | 


tion.” 
labels and trade-marks. As we mentioned some time ago, when 


speaking of the names of New England towns, the village of Flor- 


Some curious results have followed this use of deceptive | 


ence in Massachusetts received its name in order that its silk com- | 


pany might shave the truth more closely in announcing that its 


sewing-silk was manufactured in Florence, the name of the place | 


being followed by the abbreviation Mass. in almost undistinguish- 
able letters, and the label being printed in Italian. 

The taking of testimony in the Beecher trial ended last week, 
and as we go to press the argument for the defence begins. In the 
meantime, a question which Mr. Beecher’s congregation seems never 
to have troubled itself about has been raised in another quarter, and 
settled to the general satisfaction of the public. We refer to the 


withdrawal of the Rev. Geo. B. Bacon from the Board of Trustees of 


the American Congregational Union because that body insisted on 
retaining Mr. Henry C. Bowen as one of his colleagues. Dr. Bacon, 
when pushed for an explanation, said frankly, in effect, that he 
didn’t think Mr. Bowen’s Congregationalism of a kind which was 
entitled to a share in the management of the Union, while as for 
his religious connection, the publisher of the Independent was cer- 
tailly no representative of Plymouth Chureh. Mr. Henry W. Sage, 
whom Dr. Bacon wished substituted for Mr. Bowen on the Board, 
no doubt unites all the desirable qualities for the office. At the 
annual sale of pews, however, it would puzzle an outsider to decide, 
as between two such high bidders for front seats, which of them 
was more devoted to the church. We believe Mr. Bowen makes a 
distinction between Plymouth Church and its pastor, and that he 
holds on to his pew and his membership by a sort of squatter 
sovereignty through every vicissitude in his relations to Mr. Beecher. 
Apparently, this is entirely satisfactory to the church, or has been 
hitherto ; and as Mr. Bowen has long been known to be the bitter 
enemy of Mr. Beecher, we do not expect to see any movement made 





| 








to drop his name from the rolls on account of the part be has taken | 


in the trial. 
been over-fastidious as to the company he keeps, and that the 
Christian fellowship of Plymouth Church and the tripartite covenant 


But will it not then oceur to Dr. Bacon that he has | 


is not incompatible with “ personal self-respect * when extended to | 


the American Congregational Union ? 


| estimated at as high a figure as 50,000 shares, were sent across 


A Catholic priest, Father Gerdemann, has just been acquitted in | 


Philadelphia of a charge of embezzlement, though, as only a fellow- 
Catholic and a colored man stood out for him, he had a narrow 
escape. The facts elicited showed the extent to which the Catholic 
clergy are made bankers of the funds of their parishioners. With 
the loans and deposits averaging several hundred thousand dollars 
for successive years, Father Gerdemann built one of the handsomest 
churches in the city, and only after his marriage with a Protestant, 
the organist of his chureh, did the credit he had enjoyed fall to 
pieces. Le seems to have been a very poor man of business, who 
kept his books in a slovenly way, and, although he was in constant 


communication with the Bishop, who is the great banker and tax- 


gatherer, there was no system of supervision and accountability. 
Apparently there was no intention to defraud either the church or 


a3 Q 


ede)e 


the depositors, but the exposure must shake the contidence hitherto 
felt by the faithful who have deposited their savings, amounting in 
the ageregate to vast sums, with their priests. The proceeds of these 
build the great Catholic churches, seminaries, and other establish 
ments; but assoon as income falls off, as it does in times like the pre 
sent, the capital often beomes difficult to find. 

fraud in a secular corporation has also come to light in Philadelphia, 
a prominent Democratic politician named Fry having been detected 
in the overissue of stock of a horse-railway company, of 
he was president. The capital was ten thousand shares, and 
he increased it by forty or fifty thousand more, on whieh he borrowed 
three or four hundred thousand dollars. Mr. Pry was not a pric 
but he was a church-member in good standiny, and doubtless his 
credit was the better for it. The cheapening of iron brought ruin 
upona furnace in the Lehigh Valley in which he was 
and led, as a means of bolstering up the company’s notes and his 
own, to the desperate expedient just described. 


A case of undoubted 


which 


+ 
~4 
’ 


interested, 


Erie has been dragged to the front during the week, and its 
unsound spots laid bare before the public. 
$572,000 interest on bends to meet June 1, and S202,000 more 
July 1. It had been reported that the Company would be unable 
to pay these amounts without pawning some of its assets, the most 
valuable part of which consists of coal-lands. 
properly resolved that the true condition of the Company should be 
made known to the shareholders, and appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of the President, Mr. Jewett, and two Directors, Messrs. 
John Taylor Johnston and FE. D. Morgan, to prepare a statement. 
This statement appeared on Saturday. It makes no mention of the 
floating debt, reported to be from 81,200,000 to 83,500,000, nor does 
it give a list of the assets of the Company. 
deplorable condition of affairs, both in regard to past managemen 
and present railway traffic. The bonded debt has been rai 
$51,394,100, and a considerable part of the late issues vielded the 


The Company has 


The directors very 


But it does show 2 most 


a to 


Company less than one-half its face value. The net earnings during 
the first quarter of the year were much below the interest on the 
bonded debt, and rates were then higher for through business than 


they are now. The war between the trunk-lines which was begun 
by the Baltimore and Ohio and the Pennsylvania has injured all the 
roads, but none more than Erie, which is the least able to bear the 
losses of such a struggle. The statement, which gives a good deal 
of almost startling information in regard to the relations of the Frie 
with the Atlantic and Great Western, and with Mr. James MeHenry 
and his London bankers, concludes by expressing the opinion that 
if aid is extended to the Company it may work out of its embarrass- 
ments, and in time become a solid property. The Company, it is 
known, has the offer of a loan from the Delaware and Hudson and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and} Western Companies, although 
no mention of this is made in the statement. 
covet the coal-lands of the Erie, and make their offer of aid contin 
gent on control of them. The speculation in Erie has been large 
both here and in England; the stock declined early in the week, 
more in this market than in London, and accordingly, large amounts, 
the 
water. Theeffect of these shipments was tomake enough exchange to 
reduce materially the exports of coin for the week, and further, to have 
a very important influence on the foreign exchange market, which has 


These CoMmMpPpAnLeS 


since fallen to rates which preclude the export of coin vt a profit. 
But this was not wholly due to Erie; another gold clique has been 
formed, and stands as a menace over the gold and foreien exchange 
markets. Bankers are anxious to sell bills, and buyers hold off, 


hoping to lend their gold at profitable rates each day. The banks 
continue to gain in currency, the legal-tender average being up to 
$50,300,000, and the surplus reserve being nearly £12,000,000. 
General trade during the week has been dull. At the Stoek Ex- 
change all classes of shares have declined. Mr. Bristow has ealled 
in $5,000,000 more 5-20’s, interest to cease August 15, in response 


| to a request of the syndicate, who have sold an equal amount of 


| 


5-20"'s in Europe. 
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THE MORAL THE WHISKEY FRAUDS. 


T is certainly not because we put a low estimate on the conduct 
of the Treasury in the late raid on the whiskey manufacturers 
tbat we regret extremely the effect which it appears to be producing 
on the public mind. Nothing could be more creditable than the 
way in which the blow was both planned and executed by Mr. Bris- 


OF 
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tow, and we may add that no other course was open to him under | 


the circumstances. 
press has received the matter leads us to fear that it may create or 


But the way in which a large portion of the | 


strengthen an impression that this is the proper way to prevent | 
fraud and ensure the honest collection of the public revenue. The | 


secresy and suddenness and completeness of the performance are 
things for which the people have had a strong taste ever since the 
beginning of the war, because they have been associated in their 
minds with many happy bits of service to the Government at very 
trying times. Mr. Stanton made his political fortune by this sort of 
coup de main, and so on a smaller scale did Ben Butler. 
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put on the manufacture of a commodity, dishonest manufacturers 
will evade it if they can; and if the system of inspection is lax, the 
manufacture will gradually fall into the hands of dishonest men in 
any country. If in any country, too, no pains is taken to secure 
honest and capable men for the work of inspection; if officers are 
appointed without reference either to character or capacity, paid 
small salaries, and made dependent for the retention of their places 
on favoritism and not on desert, they will either steal themselves or 
connive at stealing by others, or do both. This is not a law of 
politics simply, it is a law of business, which has been known ever 
since men began to pay other men for rendering them service; as 
a law of business, it is as familiar as his alphabet to every American 
above the age of ten. That the community should not be shocked 


| by seeing the business of the Government taken away from its ope- 


It brings | 


the Government out before the public eye in a sort of tremendous | 
majesty, which during the dark days of the war carried comfort to | 


many a fainting heart. How strong the hankering after it still 
continues to bein many quarters, even when it presents itself with- 
out a semblance of legality, without even the flimsy disguise of 
‘the war power,” was well shown in the indulgence with which 
some people regarded General Sheridan’s late plan for the pacifica- 
tion of Louisiana. We do not say all this, we repeat, by way of 


condemning Mr. Bristow, or in even the smallest degree belittling | 


his work. It is good work, the best possible work under the cir- 
cumstances ; but the circumstances are both dangerous and unfor- 
tunate. They are such, in fact, as to make it very likely that the 
catching of all these ‘‘ whiskey thieves,” far from putting an end to 
‘“‘whiskey rings” and other fraudulent combinations of a similar 
character, will probably ensure their revival and perpetuation. 
Consider for one moment what has happened. The Secretary 
of the Treasury discovers, by means of outside informers, that a 
very large number of manufacturers in various parts of the country 
are engaged in the commission of systematic frauds on the Govern- 
ment on anenormous scale. Far from giving instructions, however, 
to the officers of the Government specially charged with the collec- 
tion of the revenue to put the law in force against the delinquents, 
he carefully conceals from them all knowledge of his discovery, 
and indeed treats them throughout as accomplices in the fraud, 
and employs new and unoflicial agents to bring his plans to 
maturity. The officers of the Government, too, on getting an 
inkling of what is going on, far from hastening to the support of 
their chief, at once place themselves at the disposal of the crimi- 
nals, and render them every assistance in their power by informa- 
tion and otherwise, so that to outwit its own servants the Govern- 
ment is actually obliged to invent a new cipher. 
when we say that we know of no modern country in Christendom 
in which a parallel or anything approaching a parallel for this 
state of things could be found. We believe it would indeed be 
necessary to go further east than Turkey, possibly as far as Central 
Asia, to find anything like it. 


We speak soberly | 


Things like it occurred in France | 


} 


| 





under the old régime, but, we venture to say, neither there nor any- | 


where else in the Western world since the French Revolution. As 


we tell the story above, and we have told it without adornments, | 
it reads like a huge joke, got up for a Presidential campaign; but | 
the fact is that it is told by the Government organs themselves | 
with pride and rejoicing, as if a great commercial country was to be | 


congratulated on having its revenue collected in the nineteenth 
century by somewhat the same processes as those by which the 


kings of the Merovingian dynasty would have collected theirs, if | 


they had had any. 
Now, the cause of all this is very simple. 


terious about either the “ Whiskey Ring” or the connivance of the 
There is nothing either 

Both one 
If a tax is 


Government officers at its operations. 
about them at all peculiar to this country or this age. 
and the other are natural products of human nature. 


| 


| people to whom it is due, under a proper system of accounts. 


ration, is a striking illustration of the way in which use will recon- 
cile the most intelligent communities to the most flagrant abuses 
and absurdities. For it must be remembered that the work of 
raising the public revenue is business in the strictest as well as 
largest sense of the term. It consists incollecting from some people 
what they owe, keeping the money safely, and paying it out to other 
In 
other words, it differs only in detail from the business of a banking- 
house. The Treasury, in fact, is a banking-house, carrying on 
business, nut for private gain, but for public benefit, and the people 
of the United States guarantee it against the ordinary consequences 
of fraud and mismanagement, or, in other words, say to the man- 
agers, ‘‘ Steal and waste as you may, we will honor your drafts and 
see that you do not become bankrupt.” 

Now, fancy a private banker filling his counting-room with clerks 
and porters at very low wages on the recommendation of persons 
who only knew them as active politicians, without exacting any 
guarantees of character and competency. Fancy his becoming aware 
that they were in league with outside forgers and gamblers, and 
were in the habit of assisting these persons in robbing the bank 
and falsifying the accounts; and suppose he were then to pass his 
nights with his private friends hiding under the counter in order to 
catch them, and, having caught them, were simply to dismiss them, 
and ask the gentlemen who had recommended them to nominate others 
of the same sort for the vacant places. Of course, such a banker 
would be set down as insane, and would very speedily disappear 
from business. Nevertheless, this is very much the way in which 
the banking business of the Government is at this moment being 
done. As far as our observation has gone, people are much more 
occupied with the vast extent of the whiskey frauds, and with the 
fact that the seizures will bring in a million of money or thereabouts 
to the Treasury, than with the condition of the civil service which 
has made these frauds possible ; and yet the one is a very trifling mat- 
ter, and the other all-important. The most violent remedy we have 
yet seen suggested for the corruption of the service is that “ the guilty 
officers must be retired,” Which is no remedy at all, because after 
they have been ‘‘ retired” the persons who recommended them will 
be requested or allowed to supply others of precisely the same sort 
for the vacancies, who will be employed on precisely the same 
terms; and the “‘ whiskey thieves” wil’ begin once more, after a safe 
interval, to weave a new web of fraud, and the revenue officers, 
mindful of the shortness of their tenure and of the uncertainty of 
life, will once more go into partnership with them, and so on da 
capo. 

There is no real remedy except in a change of system. The 
collection and disbursement of Government money must be per- 
formed by the same kind of persons and under the same guarantees 


| as to accountability and integrity as the money of individuals or 


} 


Thére is nothing mys- | 





corporations. Money is money, no matter to whom it belongs, and 
rouses just the same passions, creates just the same temptations, 
and has to be protected by just the same barriers. That the honest 
people of the United States should allow the politicians to treat the 
public funds as mere stakes in a game of chance is a most disheart- 
ening phenomenon. A private individual who threw temptations in 
the way of his employés and filled his business with premiums on 
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| appear suddenly in the character of presiding officer with absolute 


bated, even if swift punishment did not come on him in the loss of | 
| a parliamentary body to call some member to the ehair has never 


credit. How much stronger should be the reprobation visited on a 
system which makes the public taxes an instrument of wholesale 
demoralization of the community! When one reads the wretched 
fashion in which the Government organ glories in the shame of a 
revelation which shows the civil service to be rotten to the core, 
one’s amusement is apt to lead him to forget the amount of corrup- 
tion of character and destruction of morals which lies behind these 
whiskey frauds. Probably not a barrel of whiskey escapes taxa- 
tion without destroying in hundreds of men all sense of duty to the 
state, as well as shaking their confidence either in the existence of 
honesty or in its value. 





T is much to be feared that the public at large throughout the 
United States do not give to the proceedings of the remarkable 
body which is now in session at Albany the attention they deserve. 
The present Legislature is, we believe, admitted to be a fair speci- 
men of a New York legislature, and it is engaged in solving one of 
the most difficult problems that can present itself to the people of a 
powerful and wealthy State like New York—how to preserve for the 
State the public works on which its prosperity depends, and at the 
same time to free them from a corrupt method of operation which 
has become almost a vital part of the system itself. No one, of 
course, would expect such an important matter as this to be finally 
disposed of by any respectable legislature without a great deal of 
debate, the examination of many witnesses, and much deliberation 
in committee, but it is a curious fact that in the present case the very 
reverse of this is true; and what the public strongly desire, and 
loudiy demand, is that the Legislature shall neither debate, 
discuss, nor trouble itself about committees, but simply adopt the 
recommendations of Governor Tilden—put the whole thing in his 
hands, and go home. The reason of this public impatience on the 
subject is not far to seek. The public have no confidence that the 
debates will be real, that the motives of the speakers will be those 
assigned by the speakers themselves, that the committees appointed 
will be appointed in the interest of a fair investigation, that their 
report will be honest, or, in short, that the Legislature—a fair 
average, ordinary Legislature—will not improve the occasion given 
by the time necessarily occupied in debate to “ sell out.” 

That the public is quite right in its suspicions there is no need to 
prove, forthe suspicion is not of recent growth, but the product of pub- 
lic observation of the proceedings of New York legislatures extending 
over a series of years—the result of which is a conviction that the 
legislature is representative in the main only of private and personal 
interests, the exact nature and extent of which can only be vaguely 
guessed at, and cannot in any way be calculated upon; that it has 
lost most of the best traditions of parliamentary work; and in any 
struggle between public and private interests the best thing it can 
be expected to do is to allow some other body, the executive here, 
or a commission there, to undertake the work. If any proof were 
needed that this is a generally correct view, we might point for 
corroboration to the extraordinary proceedings of the Speaker 
of the Assembly at the present session. Mr. Maguire is, 
according to his own professions, a reformer, and in_ his 
first appearance in that character made a ferocious and unsuccess- 
ful attack upon the reputation of Mr. Ezra Cornell and the college 
founded by him. From a person so zealous in the cause of morality, 
we should of course have expected a rigid and dignified administra- 
tion of the responsible office he now fills. But it is quite evident that 
the old-fashioned idea of a Speaker as an impartial presiding ofticer, 
though it still lingers on at Washington, has quite died out at 
Albany. The idea of the office there obviously is that it is one 
which gives a member of the Assembly so much the more power and 
influence, because the possession of it enables him not merely to 
take part in the debates, but alternately to make stirring speeches 
backing up his friends or attacking his enemies, and then to 








power to “rule” in any way he pleases. The right of a Speaker of 
been questioned, but it is one of the most dangerous rights he pos 
sesses, and the use made of it by this statesman is very like the use 
made by partisan legislatures of the right to be judges of the quali- 
fications of their own members. We say all this without meaning 
to impute corrupt motives, for the most remarkable thing about the 
proceedings at Albany this year, to our mind, has been, not that an 
active, pushing politician like Maguire should, having 
sion of the Speaker’s chair, have become, as his fellow-politicians 
genially say, “ irrepressible,” but that the Legislature itself should 
apparently be so totally lost to a sense of the traditions of legisla- 
tion as not to know, or at any rate give no signs of knowing, that 
this sort of Speaker would inevitably in a short time turn the * halls 
of debate” into a bearegarden. 

Legislation, in the old sense, has almost ceased to exist In New 


got posses- 


York. Look, for instance, at the question of municipal government 
Mr. Tilden has recently sent a message to the Legislature on 


this subject, with the object not, as would have formerly been 
the case, of inviting the attention of that body to the conside- 
ration of the subject, but of inviting that body to refrain from hay 
ing anything to do with it, namely, by putting it in the hands of 
a commission. Governor Tilden’s action the most 
served approval, and when his commission has reported there will in 
all probability be a strongly expressed popular demand that the 
Legislature shall perform its duty by shutting its eves and adopting 
the report. The only intelligent discussion of the wasteful and 
oppressive tax system of the State has come, not from the Legisla- 
ture at all, but from two commissions, one appointed for the purpose 
by the Governor, and the other the Tax Commission of the City of 
New York. As to the railroads, which were a few a 
constant subject of legislative discussion, the last vestige of an 
expectation in the popular mind of anything in the way of in- 
telligent supervision was dissipated by the disclosures which 
came not long after the passage of the Erie Classification Bill. 
The present state of the case at Albany is that the approach by 
the Legislature of any subject in which many rights and 
vested interests are involved is viewed with alarm, and beyond 
a hope that the Legislature may the Governor 
to appoint a commission to investigate frauds or consider municipal 
government, and that it will let other things alone, very little is 
hoped or expected of it. Its debates are treated with contempt or 
not listened to; its members’ names are frequently printed in the 
newspapers as those of thieves, and its traditions as a parliament- 
ary body are laughed at. A public body reduced to this condition 
of imbecility and in this general contempt cannot but suggest many 
speculations of a painful kind. Are these decaying bodies to die 
out and disappear, and leave not a wreck of popular institutions 
behind them? Are we doomed in our generation to see the old 
vicious circle of politics renew itself—freedom resolving itself into 
anarchy, and anareby in turn bringingin force ? It must certainly be 
admitted that the public odium into which the Legislature has year 
by year brought itself has become so great, that if the power of 
dissolving a legislative assembly had been retained by our system 
in the hands of the executive, there can be little doubt that it 
would have been exercised several times within the last few years, 
or, if not actually exercised, would have been held se lerrorem over 
the heads of the members, to the great comfort of a majority of 
the inhabitants of the State. To a very large number of the in- 
habitants of this city it would probably have been with a sense of 
profound relief that they wauld have heard of a Legislature, when 
on the point of proceeding to the consideration of the charter ques- 
tion in some one of its many forms, being turned out of doors 
by some popular Governor. <A year or two since, when Mr. Green 
was more popular than he is now, if it had been a question of either 
sending the Legislature about their business or retaining Mr. Green 
in office, there can be little doubt how it would have been settled. 

The important question, to what the present condition of legis- 
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Ve bodies 
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is one Which is generally answered in a variety of ways, depending 


we may almost say their degraded condition—points, 


rather upon the temperament of the questioner and his political 
associations If he is an ardent 
in “our institutions,’ he generally thinks that we are 


than upon any process of reasoning. 


. ‘transition period,” or, as he sometimes puts it, a 
may or may true, but 
If he is of a sceptical turn, 
has travelled a good deal abroad, or has lived long in New York, 
‘is generaily ready to settle the question off-hand, with an amused 
inile at the simplicity of any one who can ask it, with a few well- 
known formulas, to the effect that we are going through the experi- 
ence which old nations have gone through before us ; that democra- 
tic institutions do very well for a thinly-settled, new, and funda- 
mentally democratic society, but are out of place in a wealthy and 
populous state; that what we need in this country is a “ strong 
government,” and that we may be sure it will come sooner or 
later. This answer is hardly more satisfactory than the first, for 
the only indication, in this State at least, of the appearance of a 
“strong government” was that given by the Ring, or, in other 
words, a government of thieves and murderers. 


‘phase "—an answer which not be adds 


nothing to the solution of the problem. 


‘institutions ” 
say that the chances are a thousand to one that for an indefinite 
period of time—certainly as long as the present generation are on 
the stage—the legislative problem will still remain unsclved. That 
certain number of bills, exhibit a vast amount of ignorance and a 
good deal of corruption, be abused in the newspapers and de- 
nounced upon the stump with good reason, and they will neither 
become pure and intelligent, nor will they be sent about their 
business by any man of destiny with an army at his back. 
There will continue to be the same elective machinery as at present, 
and the same corrupting influences will be at work as are in opera- 
tion now. In considering, therefore, what is to be done with legis- 
latures, we must take these things into account. What is the moral, 
then, of the situation? Simply this, and it is a moral which the 
proceedings of many constitutional conventions show is becoming 
well understood: that the legislatures are bodies which need to be 
hedged in and fenced about with every sort of restraint and pro- 
hibition that can be devised, that they constitute a part of the 
Government which we can best afford to abridge in its prerogative 
without at the same time having much fear that in doing so we 


are striking at the root of popular liberty. In all probability | 
the world has already passed through the heyday of legis- 


lation; the era of brilliant schemes of reform, of gigantic exten- 
sions of the suflrage, and of parliamentary oratory, is gone; and 
the legislatures of the future will ke humdrum bodies, whose 
greatest need will be a close attention to business, and whose great- 
est danger will be the possession of prerogatives handed down from 
a time when there were real parliaments. 


ART AND ADVERTISING. 

YALZAC, discerning in advertisements as agents for the rapid acquisition 
of wealth an element of surprise and romance, made use of them in 
Birvotteaun. The custom which he thus graced with an unlooked-for 
‘ination has since then so expanded as to call for a more solid 
and we have now a ‘ Ilistory of Advertising,’ 


(sai 
literary “uSSO 


und sysiematiec treatment ; 


ntly published, which applies antiquarian research to the subject. Ad- 

: ever, on thé scale and in many of the forms by which we 

k . is essentially a modern habit, and its history before the beginning 
of 1 itury is meagre. No attempt has. been made in the compilation 
just mentioned to give the larger relations of the theme ; but a short dis- 


cussion of some ethical and esthetic bearings of the practice would not 


have heen amiss in a history. To most persons, no dout, there would be | 
s»mething lvuzhable in the first suggestion of assdciating advertising with 
a matter that has called for so much profound and subtle thinking as the 
relation of art and morals. But on a closer inspection the absurdity 


diminis!os 


For we must admit that the moment the simplest typogra- 


Nation. 


; , : | entire time and thought of a number of men are devoted. 
Most sensible persons, however, who are neither sceptics as to | 


nor enthusiastic devotees of them, would probably | 


, Even air-space has become marketable. 


| plied a profound echo, as it were, of her attitude and gesture. 
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phical form of advertisement is departed from, effects of line, proportion, 
light, and shade begin to be introduced and something having a decorative 
character is tacitly sought for. In many advertisements outside of those 
in newspapers end other periodical products of the press, solid form and 
color are called upon to enrich the result. Thus we see at once that the 
elements of decorative design are all employed, though crudely. 

The primary intention in advertising is simply to furnish notice or 
record of various opportunities or transactions in which a large number of 
people may be expected to take an interest. The force of competition 
entering in, this first purpose undergoes more or less modification, accord- 
ing as different advertisers are able to pay for unusual modes of announce- 
It is evident, then, that the decorative or artistic character is a clear 
gain commercially to the advertiser. To this fact we owe that variety of 
ingenious device the observation of which has in these days become really 


ment. 


a curious and amusing study. We have long been familiar with notices 
printed in large letters, each one of which is made up of the same character 
in a smaller size many times multiplied, on the principie of the East Indian 
symplegmas ; but the variety and vivaciousness of advertiseinents have 
greatly increased in the last ten years, and this is but a simple-minded in- 
vention compared with others of an almost diabolical cast which have more 
lately come into use.. The preparation and placing of advertisements of 
all sorts have assumed the proportions of a business by itself, to which the 
Some of these 
are hired to display themselves in outlandish trappings or encased in a can- 
vas armor adorned with painted letters. The possible extensions of this 
system are hinted in an incident we remember reading of, a year or two 


since. A merchant in an English country-town employed a farmer to carry 


_ on his back a placard respeeting the sale of some manures, and paid him 
is to say, legislatures will continue to be elected, assemble, pass a | 


five pounds for two hours’ service. When it was discovered by other 
farmers that this strange addition to his costume was due to a lucrative 
bargain, there were numerous applicants for similar employment, some 


| alleging that their backs were broader and more elevated, and therefore 


better adapted for ‘‘advertising purposes” than his. Still stranger than 
this was the case of a judge in one of the remote counties of New York, 
who once consented to dance breakdowns within a small! enclosure at a fair 
which had been opened to benefit a church ; the spectacle of a sedate and 
venerable lawyer parting with his dignity being held by public opinion in 


| that section to be worth twenty-five cents (the amount fixed as an admission- 


fee to the judge’s entertainment). 

These stories are in point as showing up the singular artificial values 
created by the spread of advertising. Mountains, trees, curb-stones, rail- 
ings, fences, and dead walls have acquired a new interest for speculators. 
To tell a thing from the house- 
tops has, in fact, come to be a common business operation, There appears 
nightly upon the roof of a building on Broadway a large circular spot of 
greenish light thrown on a screen, and looking like a disabled moon that 
has drifted too low and got caught among the chimneys, upon the luminous 


| dise of which appear alternately pictures of a simple kind, adapted to the 
| 


gaze of a mixed crowd, and advertisements of various desirable goods for sale 
by various people. It was genuine cleverness which called mirrors into the 
service of advertisers, for in the moments of ennut unavoidable in railroad 
waiting-rooms all men and women are apt to refresh themselves with a 
glance into the glass and so be entrapped. The occasion is a good one for 
accident-insurances in especial, But these instances illustrate rather the 
artfulness of advertising than its connection with art. Among examples 
of the latter, however, may be mentioned the circulars of a few insurance 
companies and the almanacs of some publishers. The system of panel- 
advertising also, though still undeveloped, contains possibilities of fair 
decorative effect. The broadsides and posters in common use are for the 
most part negative examples, for the contrasts of color in them are gene- 
rally ill-judged, though a little knowledge will suffice to make them cther- 
wise. A manager in London got an Academician some time ago to design 
a poster ; the artist confined himself to black and white, and, recognizing 
the necessity for simplicity, drew his figure in bold outline. It was that of 
a woman issuing stealthily from a doorway into the night ; a black field be- 
hind her, filled with large, white conventional stars, suggested this and sup- 
The effect 
was very impressive ; but the manager must needs follow it up with a small 
and inferior copy which had no effect at all. Here we find intimated the 
telling influence of genuine artistic feeling in this office of commerce, and 
in the manager’s action we detect the average ignorance and want of appre- 
ciation of advertisers. Not understanding the value of artistic principles, 
their present indiscriminate and boisterous endeavor is merely a heighten- 
ing of the general scale without corresponding advantages to the individual. 
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shouting of hackmen at a railroad station ; and the man who can keep up 
the outcry longest or invent the most peculiar howl, stands of course tle 
best chance of gaining his end. But there is room for a doubt whether the 
achievement is an equivalent for the effort made. In reality, the whole 
system betrays at this point a weakness ; for so soon as exertion in any 
case begins to exceed its due proportion to the effect, we may argue that 
The practice may, then, in time defeat itself. And 
meanwhile it seems worth considering whether it be advisable to go beyond 


disaster impends. 


the more orderly and subdued methods of straightforward announcement 
usual in the columns of respectable journals. 

But if advertising is to be carried beyond this, one would be thankful 
for some intervention against what now threatens to beeome an extremely 
exacting and unavoidable tyranny of traders. To hope for legislative 
restrictions in this direction is not wholly chimerical ; some of the States 
have already interposed on behalf of mountain-sides and boulders as 
against certain pertinacious bitters and rare ointments. Let us observe how 
Lessing sets forth the philosophy of governmental control over the aims of 
art as exercised in Greece. ‘‘ Undeniably,” says he, ‘‘ the law must never 
assume a control of the sciences, for the aim of the sciences is truth. Truth 
is necessary to the soul ; and it becomes tyranny to put the least restraint 
upon the pacification of this its essential need. The aim of the arts, on 
the other hand, is pleasure, and pleasure we can forego. By all means, then, 
let it depend upon the lawgiver what sort of pleasure he will allow and in 
what measure of each sort.” Accepting this as in the main reasonable, we 
shall find good ground for curbing the tendency toward universal and ob- 
streperous bill-sticking. For this has neither pleasure for its end nor always 


truth. The aim is almost purely selfish—a result of the desire for acquisi- 
tion. Now, the wish of one trader to appear at better advantage than 


his rival has gradually led from statements based on really superior fore- 
sight, energy, or resources to very equivocal announcements and the setting 
afloat of appearances not true to fact. We recall the case of an illustrated 
paper published in Rhode Island, which, to secure the favor of the public, 
offered a chromo-lithographic copy of one of Eastman Johnson’s paintings 
as a gift to every subscriber ; and, in making this offer, the proprietor de- 
murely quoted as applying to their lithograph some laudatory sentences 
from Mr. Whittier, called out by Prang’s lithograph of the same work. 
The inference clearly intended was, that they were about to present their 
subscribers with copies of precisely equal merit to that which had elicited 
Mr. Whittier’s praise. But the chromo supplied turned out to be a differeni 
and entirely inferior one. A second flagrant example of dishonesty is that 
set by a young man who, in order to increase the sale of Webster’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ for which he was agent in the Southern States, issued an anony- 
mous circular containing extracts from the rival lexicographer Dr. Worces- 
ter’s ‘General History,’ from which it appeared that that scholar had 
alluded to the Confederates as ‘‘ rebels.” But he neglected to mention, or 
at best to discover, that the chapters from which he had quoted were found 
in a revised edition of the work, and had been written after the Doctor’s 
death and presumably without any ‘* materialized” apparitional interven- 
tion on his part. 


The strain and stress of self-recommendation now in vogue resemble the | 


Nation. 
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The atmosphere of suspicion engendered by practices like these has | 


its inconveniences and seems to us to be extremely vulgarizing. Adver- 
tising on such principles is not confined to the counting-room; hired 
silver and liveried servants, supplied by a company on occasional pri- 
vate need for the effect they produce, are a part of its machinery ; and 
overdressing to give a false impression of wealth is another aspect of it. 
So acute and distrustful has the computation of advertising values grown 
to be in consequence that it is even unpleasant for a man to defend him- 
self from improper public mention by a reply through the newspaper, be- 
cause of the imputation to which he lays himself open of wishing to increase 
or announce his own importance. The trouble with this sophistication is 
precisely that it can so easily become unjust in its judgments. 
ments have their root in bad taste; and it may safely be said that such bad 
taste is closely allied to and more or less dependent upon those very defects 
of literary and artistic judgment to which so many advertising errors are 
traceable. Many of these are laughably absurd. But from being amus- 
ing they pass, by stages which it would be easy to mark in a graded selec- 
tion of specimens, into the seriously dishonest. We come at last to real 
indecency, like that of an illustrated advertisement depicting a man in his 
coffin, sitting bolt upright, with this drastic explanation over his head ; 
** Killed by Catarrh !” 

A ,careful adherence to taste, therefore, may check the insidious ten- 
dency toward disreputableness noticeable in some kinds of contemporary 
advertising. Not that this would be synonymous with the eradication of 
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dishonesty from this pursuit (as neither ean it be expected that a noble style 


of painting or sculpture is going to remodel human nature throughout) : 
: 


but the more thoroughly the principles of art are applied to industrial pur- 


those have 


suits, the greater is the chance of ameliorating defects like 
yen tionable about 


we 





been describing. In itself, there is of course nothing ob: 


ig ol 
advertising ; it is, on the contrary, a token of healthy energy. And the 
ingenuity used in it may even command admiration, though it can never 


, 
. 
But 


when this shrewdness asseris itself at the expense of qualities infinitely 


be the index of any intellectual effort above the level of shrewdness. 
That all advertisers 
to 
nevertheless, for it 


superior, it becomes time to reprove and repress it. 
are not likely to apply canons of eritical taste at once 
true. But 
means simply the economizing of effort ; instead of an indiscriminate up- 
roar, we should have the trained utterance of people skilled to speak for 
the farthest effect with the smallest outlay of exertion. 
strect-advertising, we should say, ought to be abolished as being unsightly, 


their business 


is very the application is desirable, 


Indiscriminate 


mentally disturbing, and a decided inconvenience to the eve, which is im- 
pelled by means of it to look where it does not want to look. On the other 
hand, we should consider good advertising papers, printed in color, with 
significant but consistent and harmonious designs, a gain. Refinements 
upon the blunt insistence of shop-signs as they at present exist would seem 
to be quite in order also. We have seen various efforts, more or less suc 

cessful, made within a few years to give these a correct decorative shaping, 
but it is easier to point out instances of ambitious buildings quite distigured 
by the signs upon them. Théophile Gautier has thrown out the idea that 
We 
hardly think an order could spring from so slight a source ; vet much might 
come of an effort to develop the better capabilities of signs. 


with these, different trades might get to expressing themselves in appropvi- 


decorative signs may in time give rise to a new order of architecture. 
In connection 


ate ways on the faces of the houses used for them ; not necessarily by unal- 


terable changes of structure, but by architectural members admitting of 
entire detachment and removal, for which iron might 
appropriate material. The nearly transparent wire sereens sometimes 
erected at the edges of roofs and bearing gilded letters, which are thus 


be found to be an 


brought into relief against the sky, will assist the imagining of such expe- 
dients. 
made without long delay, for they imply conditions of social 


sut such improvements as are here barely suggested cannot lx 
ind political 


discipline which do not as yet exist among us. It is improbable that we 
shali succeed in covering the present deformities of the advertising system 
with any cloak of a decorative texture, or enclosing its various ugliness 
with the circle of Giotto, while our rural population continues to revere 
that green-eyed monstrosity in white which is with us the type of a thriving 
home in the country, and while the national taste in household art sane- 
tions that style of parlor-stoves the chief aim of which seems to be to secure 
on a small scale pseudo-resemblances to Gothic minsters. 
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GETTING A DOCTOR’S DEGREE IN GERMANY. 
[The following extracts from a private letter will, we believe, be 
found to have a general interest. ] 


Herpeiperc, March 6, 1875. 

. « I suppose my postal-card reached you a day or two since. 1 
ought to have written you at length before this, but my nerves are rather 
unstrung after the excitement through which I have passed, and I hav: 
been exposed to a perfect flood of invitations from all sides, 

Now, as this is going to be a ‘* doctorial” letter, I must give you a little 
account of how the degree is obtained in Germany and what it denotes. 
The right to bestow the doctor’s degree belongs to all of the twenty-two 
The degree of D.I). is honorary, and is bestowed only 
The degrees of M.D., LL.D., and Ph.D. are, how 
ever, only gained by passing severe examinations ; and with one or two ex- 
ceptions, the universities guard the honor of the degree very jealously. It 
is the only door through which one can gain admittance to a professor’s 
chair at the universities. In the philosophical faculty at Heidelberg, there 
are five grades to the degree, denoted on the diploma respectively by the 
. multa cum laude ; 


German universities. 
on eminent theologians. 


words, 1°, summa cum laude; 2, insigni cum laude ; 3 


4°, cum laude ; 5° (without any designation) ; or in English: 1’, with the 
highest praise ; 2°, with much praise ; 
with praise; 5°, without any praise to speak of. 
rarely gained ; perhaps one out of ten among the German doctors obtains 
it, but only after many years of work. Most of the 


4 


with distinguished praise ; 5, 
The first degree is very 


German scientific stu- 


dents are very happy if after several years’ residence at the university they 
can boast of a second degree, and a great many have to be satisfied with a 
lower rank. The candidates for Ph.D. have to select for their examiua- 
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tion a principal subject in which they are supposed to be thoroughiy 
versed, and two other departments of knowledge-in which such an intimate 
familiarity is not requirel. An examination in classics must also be 
passed, as the degree of M.A. is bestowed at the same time. Not long 
after the commencement of my student-life here, I saw that it would be of 
great advantage to me in my scientific life to possess such a rank, which has 
recognized worth in all th world and is net obtained by fric ndship or 
favoritism, as is so often the case in Ameri So [ directed my studies in 
such a manner as would be of the most advantage to me in this project. 


1 very doubtful whethe 


although if very d r I could ever reach such a point 
that I would dare to face (The privi_ 
lege granted to candidates of performing the examination in Latin is un- 
fortunately not of much use.) 

Last November, | made up my mind that the ordeal must be passed 
before Kirchoff left the university. 


rhe 


an examination in a foreign tongue. 


[ did not write of my determination, 
because I had constantly before my eyes the dread of *‘ falling through,” as 
the Germans term a failvre to pass—a fate which more than one of my friends 
has met with during the past year, and which set one of them nearly crazy. 
For the same reason I did not tell my most intimate friends here, as I did 
not wish to have their anxieties aroused any more than yours. My friend 
H My 


principal subject of course was chemistry, and the secondary subjects were 


set out with the 





sume object in view, and we studied together. 


physics and mineralogy, which are themselves so necessary to the chemist. 


Of the authors I have read, and the amount of knowledge that I managed | 


to cram into a head of unusually small size, I cannot give you much of an 
idea, Since Christmas I have read between 25,000 and 30,000 pages. 

the ist of February Dr. Brown's document reached me, and you can 
understand now why I was so anxious for it. 
courage and prepared to announce myself as a candidate. I wrote 
German an appeal t aculty that they would permit me to appear as a 
candidate. Then in the most classical Latin at my command I drew up 
my autobiography, giving a full account of my education to the time when 
**T entere! the walls of my Alma Mater Heidelberg and enjoyed the op- 
portunities of listening to its eloquent and learned professors.” Fortified 
with these documents, with my pass, my certificate that I was an A.B., and 
a Hamilton-College catalogue containing the record of my honors and prizes 
there, I paid a visit to the dean of our faculty, Dr. Weil, professor of 
Turkish, Arabic, Ile received me very kindly and read my 
papers with gre { told him that I wished to escape the 
classical examination, as my acquirements in German were confined prin- 


» the f 


Syriac, ete. 


if satisfaction. 


N 


| 


By | 


I now summoned up my | 
in | 


| 


cipally to scientific subjects, and it would be excessively difficult for me to | 


translate from a foreign language into German. 
studies in English had extended, besides, far t 
for the examination here. He pulled down some old musty author whom I 


had never seen before, and let me translate a passage. I rendered it quite 


My previous classical | 
reyond what was necessary | 


easily—although I am a little rusty in Latin—being bothered only by one | 


passage, in which the Professor himself was stuck. He was quite pleased 
est, and told me to come the next day. That even- 
They granted my petition, and, 
further, the philologs decided that a classical examination was quite super- 
fluous in my case. About a week later the head-beadle appeared, and an- 
nounced that the philosophical faculty desired the pleasure of my company 
at 6 P.M. the 3d of March. My Sandwich-Island friend H went 
through the same ceremonies and had the 2d assigned as his day of execu- 
tion. Ile had passed only two years at Cornell, however, and had not 
received his degree, so that he was 
tion. His father is German, 
that it was not so difficult 

Neither of us had any hope of obtaining a high rank, but we had the 
I was quite disgusted 
with myself to find how perfectly the whole affair had taken control of me. 
I thought I had grown too old to be affected by such things. But there 
was such a dreadful uncertainty. ‘To be examined by the most renowned 
chemist and the most renowned physicist in all Europe, and, further, to be 
examined in a language wirich I had only practised for a little over a year, 
My sleep was disturbed by ugly 
dreams of coming failure, and often it was utterly impossible for me to 


with the result of the t 
ing he laid my papers before the faculty. 


on 





for him. 


greatest fear of failing and the consequent disgrace. 


altogether made me feel rather shaky. 
eoncentrate my attention on the book before me. 
by with leaden wings. 
my doom was decided. 
and hours until we could be certain of our fate. 
examination came. 


It seemed as if [ could not bear the suspense until 


At last the day before my 
At noon I was to visit the various professors who were 


to examine me, and give them a formal invitation to the ceremonies, 
Attired in a regulation suit of black, with swallow-tail, white tie, stove- 


, 


| seat to Prof. Kopp. 


Things now began to look serious. | 


not freed from the classical examina- | 
and he has been a year longer here than I, so | 


The days and weeks flew | 


Ii—— was equally excited, and we counted the days | 
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pipe, and white kids, I paid my visits. I felt just about es comfortable as 
if I was in a coffin. The professors received me very cordially, and I had 
pleasant little chats with them. Bunsen rushed out of the laboratory, met 
me in the hall, and, as is his custom with all candidates, saia that as I had 
other visits to make he would not detain me, and then dodged back again. 
That evening H—— passed nicely, and that took a load off my mind, especially 
when it was announced the next morning that he had obtained the highest 
I thought then that surely I could pass, although a ‘first ” would 
never be my lot, for he had studied a year longer than I at the university. 
After the first outburst of joy over his success, I felt jealous for about five 
minutes, as I thought that we could not win the same rank—something we 
had both wished for very much, But I soon overcame that feeling. I ate 
a light dinner, and afterwards did not try to do much studying—following 
a very earnest injunction of Prof. Kopp. 

At three o’clock, C and “ Dr.” H took me off for a long walk, keep- 
ing up a lively conversation and not allowing my thoughts to run upon the 
fast approaching ordeal. At five we returned ; after a little rest, I got into 
my costume again. Despite my friends’ endeavors, I was in a state of most 
intense excitement. They escorted me to the Senate Chamber, and, with 
many a parting word of encouragement, greeted me for the last time as a 
student. 

1 was received by the beadle in the prorector’s office, a sort of ante-room. 
One after another the professors dropped in, deposited their coverings, and 
disappeared in the room beyond. I paced up and down nervously, smooth- 
ing the wrinkles out of my gloves. Finally, Bunsen rushed in, gave 
me a little nod, threw off his large fur mantle, and dodged into the next 
room. That was the signal for the tortures to commence. The dean 
appeared at the door and requested me to enter. Before I was directed to 
a vacant chair, I had time to cast a hasty glance about the Senate Chamber. 
It is the scene of the faculty deliberations ; a comfortable-sized room, taste- 
fully decorated with pictures and busts of eminent personages in the history 
of the university. In the centre is a long, green table. About this were 
grouped the professors in luxurious arm-chairs, the dean sitting at the head. 
By the side of Bunsen was an empty chair—for the victim ; and on the 
table in front lay paper and pencil. I took my seat rather awkwardly, feel- 
ing a little scared and lonesome amidst all these grave and dignified pro- 
fessors. Bunsen sat for a minute without uttering a word, while I made a 
vain endeavor to look happy and unconcerned ; then he suddenly turned 
around and asked me to give the oxygen compounds of arsenic. As soon 
as the word arsenic left his lips, I forgot my excitement, and was at once 
cool and collected. Tie had started on a subject where I was perfectly at 
home. Then followed question after question, nearly all of which I an- 
swered quite correctly. I made two mistakes of a very unimportant char- 
acter. Bunsen examined me in analytical and inorganic chemistry, and, 
after I had given an account of a delicate reaction for arsenious acid which 
he had discovered himself, looked very happy and satisfied, and gave up his 
His department was theoretical and organic chemistry, 
and he started off with oxalic acid, from which he branched off into quite 
a variety of subjects. I wrote down all the formulas he wished, answered 
his questions promptly and correctly, and when he rose could scarcely 
believe that the first hour of the examination was past.. 

A recess of ten minutes now ensued. On a side-table were several 
bottles of wine and plates of cakes. The dean and Kopp urged me to take 
a glass of wine with them, but I contented myself with a few sips of water 
and a macaroon. I now had an opportunity to study the faces of the pro- 
fessors better as they made a more vigorous onslaught on the provisions. 
There was Stark, the prorector, a little old man with kindly features, one 
of the most noted archzologists in Europe ; Pagenstecher, the professor of 
anatomy and zodlogy, looking so thin that I concluded he must use himself 
as a specimen in his lecture-room ; Baron Reichlin-Meldegg, noted for his 


degree 








| lectures on Faust and for the invariable readiness he shows at doctors’ ex- 


aminations to assist in clearing off the refreshment-table. His reputation 
in the latter direction, as I can well testify, is based on good foundation. 
Then there were a number of others famed in this or that branch of science, 
and last buf not least my four examiners, who together form a quartette 
which no other university in the Fatherland can equal, but which has now 
lost one of its brightest lights by the departure of Kirchoff. After a little 
chat with Reichlin-Meldegg, who showed a great interest in the American 
methods of eating and drinking, and told me of what a good dinner they 
were going to have next Sunday in honor of Kirchoff’s departure, I noticed 
that the professors had emptied the bottles and were resuming their seats. 
I noticed also that there was a secretary present, who took down all my 
answers, to refer to in case of disagreement among the professors at the 
final decision, 


























The 


Prof. Blum now sat down by me and questioned me in mineralogy. 
I was troubled somewhat in my language while trying to answer ques- 
tions in crystallography, and did not make a particularly brilliant show. 
Finally came Kirchoff, who ran rapidly through the theories of light 
and electricity with me, and at eight relinquished his seat. Then the 
dean requested me to step into the ante-room. I was there but a few 
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seconds when I was summoned back, The faculty were all standing 
up facing me. At their head was the dean, who delivered a 
short oration, announcing that they had decided to confer upon 


me the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D., and that I was to appear the next 
morning at eleven. The professors bowed low; I bowed lower still and 
retired, feeling that at last I could breathe freely. I hurried on my over- 
coat and stepped into the hall, where a crowd of my student friends, repre- 
senting every quarter of the globe, were waiting to congratulate me. The 
hand-shaking was scarcely finished before the professors began to appear, 
showing that it had not required much time to decide on the rank I should 
assume. We had to scatter, and went at once to see Mrs. I , who was 
awaiting in great anxiety the result of the examination. She gave me a 
comical picture of how her husband acted when he learned that his boy had 
come through all right. He was so excited that he had to take off his coat 
and dance around the parlor. I was weary and faint, and sought in vain 
to sleep after reaching my room. I had made several mistakes in my 
examination, and had not expressed myself very well, and finally came to 
the conclusion that cither the second or third degree would be assigned to 
me. It was better than I had hoped, and on that decision I went to sleep. 

The next morning at nine I went around to H *s room, Assoon as I 
entered, he threw his arms around me and exclaimed, *‘ You've got summa 
cum laude!” I would not believe him ; but there was the beadle, who had 
brought his diploma, and he confirmed the news. The announcement 
seemed to take away my strength, and I had to sit down. 
that no German scientific student for eight months has gained, and, best 
of all, my friend and I had the same rank, which made us very happy. 
Then we went to Bunsen’s lecture, and at its close I had to receive congra- 
tulations from all sides, the American students being specially jubilant, for 
the traditions give no record of any American having won the first degree 
before. At eleven, I presented myself again at the Senate Chamber, as be- 
fore, in evening costume. The dean and secretary in similar dress stood 
before me, on one side the two beadles with silver maces. The secretary read 
off a long premise in Latin ; at its conclusion the beadles crossed the maces 
before me, and, resting the first three fingers of my right hand on them, I 
replied, ‘‘ Confirmo et polliceor, sic me Deus adjuvet.” The dean then read 
off more Latin and congratulated me very warmly on the honor I had ob- 
tained, telling me that the faculty were unanimous in the decision. The 
beadle brought me my diploma the next morning, with about twenty-five 
copies on thin paper, which I have used, in the regular German fashion, 
to inform my friends of the event. 
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Correspondence. 


THE ROMAN LAW AND THE GRANGERS. 


To THe Eprror or Tae Nation: 


Sm: The invalidity of Granger legislation may be shown by reasons 
which lie back of the Constitution of the United States. The provision in 
that Constitution, that no State shall pass any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts, introduces no new sanction, being simply a formalization of a 
cardinal maxim of jurisprudence, viz, that no statute is to be construed to 
retrospectively affect vested rights. I give on this point a condensation of 
Savigny’s exposition, contained in the eighth volume of his great treatise 
on Roman law (‘System des heutigen rimischen Rechts,’ Berlin, 1848, 
Bd. viii., § 392) : 

“The law which is to be applied to contracts is that which existed at 
the time when the contract was entered into. This rule is applicable to the 
capacity of the parties ; to the form of the contract ; to the conditions of 
its validity ; to the manner and degree in which it is to operate. And by 
the law thus existing at the time of the execution of the contract are we to 
determine all questions as to its validity or effect, however these questions 
may arise, 2 : ; 

“«The parties to a contract have a right to insist on this rule, a ive 
of the interference of any subsequent legislation. This is a vested right, 
which the legislature cannot impair. . . . Evena —s prohibitory 
law cannot be construed as preventing the enjoyment of such right. 


He gives two illustrations which bear on Granger legislation : 


Nation. 


It is an honor | 


defined four times—tst, verb trans. ; 


| —Very respectfully yours, 
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** A person who by the existing law has reached majority makes a con 
tract By a subsequent statute, this person is declared to be a minor, This 
does not affect the validity of the contract made under the prior law. 

‘+A person under the old Roman law is made infamous by a statute of 
attainder, under which he is held deprived of business capacity. Yet, not- 
withstanding this statute, contracts he made before its passage continue to 
operate, and his estate to be bound by them ; and his business capacity as 
to such contracts continues, 

** Under the old Roman law, women could execute contracts of surety- 
ship (Birgschaft), By the Se. Vellejanum their capacity in this respect 
was restricted. The restriction operated on contracts made subsequent to 
the statute ; prior contracts continued to operate continuously, notwith- 
standing the statute.” 


To apply these positions to Granger legislation : 

A statute is passed giving a corporation unlimited power to take tolls 
and to borrow money, the interest of which these tolls are to pay, Money 
is borrowed in pursuance of this power, the contract being that the tolls 
are to pay the interest. No subsequent statute restricting the power of the 
railroad in respect to tolls can affect either its right or its duty to levy such 
tolls as would best enable it to fulfil its contract. If, to follow the analo- 
gies of the Roman law, a bill should be brought against the corporation by 
the bondholders to compel it to impose adequate tolls, it would be no 
defence that the legislature had forbidden the tolls to be levied. The 
statute to this effect, no matter how potent it might be as to the future, 
could not be construed to affect engagements validly made in the past. 
And Savigny argues that this rule is one of those fundamental maxims 
which courts cannot disregard. If a legislature can invalidate a contract 
valid under a prior law, the foundations of society will be destroyed ; for 
in this way faith would be lost not only in the validity of confracts, but in 
the validity of Jaws, F. W. 

CAMBRIDGE, May 14, 1875. 


ENGLISH VOCABULARIES. 
To tHe Eprror or THe Nation : 


Sir : Having read with considerable interest the recent communicated 
articles in your paper relating to ** English Vocabularies,” I thought the 
following figures might prove interesting to some of your readers, 

Last year, in carrying out instructions relating to a cipher system for 
daily telegraphic reports of professional work, I found it very convenient to 
know the number of werds in each column of the Academic edition of 
Webster’s Dictionary, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 


1872. With but little additional labor, and as a matter of curiosity, the 
following table was prepared, giving the number of words under each 
letter of the alphabet : 
S.. 3.706 BEE RO Re ee 900 
ee Sib eciacaee 3.588 Ser ree re ROD 
a ats 2,807 ee re ae ray) 
ME acs 2,752 , SSE erie rire Ame 641 
Re See 2,230 RE Pee roe 594 
me ee aoa ee es ‘ 2,129 SE OT a ae ae Te ee 563 
Ee ee 1,963 ° oo 277 
_ Rr rere 1,657 | ere 178 
__ Re REGEN ES en Pen 1,641 3 172 
De peacoat e ea. caleare 1,637 , ie ree ee 72 
aie cicdle anahae alae naan 1,522 Ere 66 
errr — 1,348 Misd asccncesicccaetuc 12 
ea 1,027 —— 
A re veneer WOM i ssacenc 34,062 
These words—that is, all words in capitals—were counted twice, and 


leisurely, so I think the numbers can be relied upon. 

In paragraph IV. of the preface to Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
edition of 1873, it is stated that the vocabulary ‘* comprises an aggregate of 
upwards of 114,000 words.” In part explanation of this great difference in 
the number of words in the two editions, may be quoted the following ex- 
tract from the preface to the Academic edition : ‘In the arrangement of 
words in the dictionary, while a strict alphabetical order is followed, words 
of the same form, whether etymologically related or not, are not treated in 
distinct articles, but the definition of one immediately follows that of 
another in the same paragraph, being separated from it only by a dash. 

This has been done to save space.” 

As an example : in the Academic is printed but once, but 
verb intrans. ; 3d, participial 
adjective ; 4th, noun—in the Unabridged it is given as four distinct words. 
Cnas. FE. L. B. Davis, 

First Lieutenant of Engineers, 


while ** set ” 


2d, 


Passa L’Ovurar, LA., Moura of THe Mississippi, May 7, 1875. 
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Nation. 


\ WILLIAMS & C)., Bostoa, publish immediately ‘The Names We 
fhe f} l compendium of Biblieal, classical, and common 
nen l*-AnrOoan I ty» the Memers of the Massachusetts Medical 
S) ion of disease, by Dr. E. I. Denniston. They also 
assume the pad yn. of Mes. Dall’s ‘Romance of the Association,’ and 
issue new elitions of * Taxation of Women in Massachusetts,’ by William 
I. Bowditch, an Lof Startevant’s * Dairy Cow.’——D. Van Nostrand warns | 
booksellers against introducing a pirated English reprint of his edition of 
Plattner’s Manual of Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis with the | 





It has been published in London by Chatto & Windus. 


Blowpipe.’ 
absorbed 


Old and New has changed hands again and finally, being 
Seribner’s Monthly 
latter. 


in 





Mr. Lale’s services go with it as a contributor to the | 
We have received from J. M. Stoddart & Co., Philadelphia, four | 


numbers of their ‘Centennial Book of the Signers of the Declaration of | 


Independence.’ It consists of numerous lithographic views, portraits, fac- 
simile autographs, etc., and an historical monograph by Wm. Brotherhead, 
wo also furnishes the designs for the shields of the several States. These 
last ars at least a century behind the times, artistically considered, yet have 
The lithography generally seems 
to be the case with Philadelphia 


a quaintness which is not unpleasing. 
e>arse ; the letter 


work. ——The eighth annual report of the trustees of the Peabody Museum 


press very good, as is ay 


of American Arehw logy and Echnology consists largely of an account of 
the work done since the death of the lamented Wyman, and the additions 
to the Museum made since the last report by Mr. F. W. Putnam, the new 
The Swallow collection of pottery and stone and bone implements, 


A 


curator. 
from mounds near New Matrid, Mo., is the most important accession. 


number of wood-cuts illustrate the very interesting discussion of these arti- | 


cles-——The Brooklyn Journal of Education, of which the second number 
appeared last month, furnishes abundant reading-matter, but of the mixed 


quality which, we are sorry to say, we have to expect in similar publications | 


in this country. When shall we see an American educational periodical, 
not exactly edited by college instructors for college instructors, but chal- 


lenging the sympathy and support of that class rather than of grammar and 


9 


primary-school teachers 7 
Natural History will hold a summer meeting for the study of botany and 





The Illinois School and College Association of | 


} 


| 


zodlogy at the Museum, Normal, Ill., during the four weeks July 14- | 


Barnard, T. J. Burrill, C. 
Illinois 


Professors B. G. Wilder, W. S. 
A. Forbes have been engaged as instructors. 


August 11. 
Thomas, and 8. 


teachers to the number of fifty will be received as students for a nominal | 


tuition fee.——Part 26 of Sticler’s Hand-Atlas (New York : L. W. Schmidt) 
has maps of north-eastern France, the British Isles and adjacent waters, 
and the western half of Africa north of the Gulf of Guinea. The British 
map is particularly fine. The fourth supplementary issue of the same Atlas 
is devoted to three out of nine sheets of a new map of Australia by Dr. A. 
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advocates of the English ‘straight,’ one of these expecting ‘to have to 
accept the Roman as a necessity,’ the other smelling the battle afar off, and 
all very well as far as it goes, 


ms. 


” » . 
! his is 


saying among the trumpets, Ha, ha! 
though it seems a little unnecessary to trot in Job’s war-horse. But we must 
not fling our hats in the air yet and hurrah for the millennium. Prenoune- 
ing Latin like Gracchus with his piper or like Mareus Tullius himself will 
not make us a well-trained, classically-educated nation without a thousand 
other things beside. The very use of the word Roman, which stands in 
glaring capitals in Home and School, shows what a scrappy and superficial 
thing classical education is in this country yet. It is not quite so bad as the 
favorite word of ignoramuses, ‘‘ Continental,” but it is bad enough. It is 
about as absurd as to call English the British language or the London lan- 
guage, or to talk of speaking British or speaking London instead of speaking 
English. We have looked over the list of places in Zlome and School with 
some care and interest to see where the Latin pronunciation is adopted. Most 
of the colleges take to it kindly, except, strange to say, in New England, 
where only Harvard is named. It is also used in a great many preparatory 
In general, however, what resistance there is in this country ap- 
pears to be found in the schools. In England it isjust the opposite. While 
the old use still has itsadherents, many of the schools have adopted the Latin; 
but there is a complaint that the young men are induced to give it up, or at 
least to suppress it, when they proceed to the universities. It is very con- 
ceivable that that typical Stockphilister, the old-fashioned English teacher, 
not dreaming of the progress of the last twenty-five years, should rigidly set 
his face against a change as a direct aggression on the Church and the 
throne. But the cause has little to fear there with such champions in the 
van as Munro and Roby and the Ellises twain—Alexander and Robinson, 
the two Ajaxes of Phonetic Reform, we should be tempted to call them, 
except that neither can be called the Less. 


schools. 


—The testimonial vase for Mr. Bryant is now being made by Tiffany 
& Co. This tribute, the plan for which originated in the Century Club, 
will be in repoussé silver, thirty inches high. What is singular is that Mr. 
Bryant will but have a life-interest in the vase, which, after having com- 
forted him so far as it is capable until he dies, will become at his decease a 
deposit in the Metropolitan Museum, The last number of the Art Journal 
(D. Appleton & Co.) contains fine engravings by Filmer of the accepted de- 
sign, together with the rejected ones prepared by Mr. Pairpoint for the Gor- 
ham Company, by Mr. Osborne for the Whiting Company, by Messrs, Starr 
& Marcus and Messrs. Black, Starr & Frost. The design from Tiffany’s is 
in very good harmony with the poet’s works, being correct, guarded, and 
safe, but differs from them in not showing the least touch of inspiration. 
It isa formal composition, of American native growths gathered into a 


| general Greek outline, under whose government are grouped the waterfowl, 


Petermann.——2J. R. Osgood & Co, announce ‘The Birds and Seasons of | 


New Eagland,’ by Wilson Flagg, illustrated as was the same author’s 
‘Woods and By-Ways of New England ‘In a Californian Eden,’ by 
Joaquin Miller, and ‘Freedom and Fellowship,’ by T. W. Higginson, are 


F, B. Patterson will publish a compilation 








in the press of Roberts Bros. 


consisting of editors’ views of journalism, by C, F. Wingate, himself one of | 
| from the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum, or out of the frescoes of 


the profession in this city. 

—We feel compelled to warn our readers against the advertisement of 
‘*George Goodwin & Co.,” Boston, which appeared in the Nation as late as 
January 14, and which towards the Ixst contained a favorable notice of 
their enterprise reprinted from our Fine-Arts department. The advertisers 
promised to send certain copperplate designs by Hans Sebald Beham for a 

Their advertisement was offered us by a respectable advertis- 
1d was inserted before we had seen the engravings in question. 


We 


price named. 


ing agency, 2 


When we cid see them, we spoke of them as their merits deserved. 

have lately had so many complaints from subscribers and readers of the 
Nation who have sent money to ‘* George Goodwin & Co.” and received no 
return knowledgment whatever, that we now give the same publicity 
to this fa-t that we gave to our opinion of the articles advertised when in 


our hands and under our inspection. 


\ writer in Z/ome and Sehool, an educational magazine published in 
Louisville, has taken a practical way of ascertaining the spread of the Latin 
promunciat ** Anxious to test the point, I have blown fifty-odd postal- 
cards nort! uth, east, west. From Cape Cod and California, the Lakes 


and the Gulf of Mexico, they come back with ‘Roman’ upon nearly every 


them. Among the twoseore and ten or more, only two 


one of 


4 


the bobolink, the cotton-plant, apple-blossom, and gentian, with medallions 
indicating the most important stations in the poet’s and editor’s career. 
As a piece of hammered work, it is intended to be careful and finished in 
the extreme, and the repoussé relief will be as high as the silver can be 
made to bear. But it is only necessary to see the design to perceive that 
art-manufacture, and not plastic art, has been the inspiring afflatus. The 
other designs are all more ambitious, and all works of real sculpture, as it 
would appear ; there is not one of them that would not have been orna- 
mental and effective. A suspicious look about most of the accessory 
figures, however, as if they had strayed out of Neo-Gree museums made up 


Renaissance artists, condemns them. That sent in by Starr & Marcus is 
certainly a spirited and striking composition. That by the Gorham Com- 
pany, if carried out, would have been four feet high, and the makers would 
have troubled the subscribers for but a small part of the cost. 

—There are several articles which make the International Review for 
May worth buying and reading: ‘‘The Practical Work of Painting” ; 
Major-General Upton’s ‘‘ Prussian Company Column”; Mr. E, A. Free- 
man’s ‘‘ Difficulties of Republicanism in Europe,” etc. We single out Prof. 
Newcomb’s paper on ‘‘ Life Insurance” for a number of reasons: it is 
clearly and strongly written, it is above suspicion of being anything but a 
purely mathematical and disinterested view of the subject, and it will natu- 
rally be read by almost every one who takes up the Review. Prof. Newcomb 


| aims to show the injustice of the ‘absolute and indiscriminate forfeiture ” 


| of *‘rights worth a thousand dollars, beyond all hope of recovery, for a 


failure to pay ten” ; and that even the Massachusetts non-forfeiture law, 
though an important and salutary step in the right direction, ‘‘does not 
completely satisfy the demands of equity.” He also—in view of the fact 
that ** the average annual expenses of all the larger companies in the coun- 


try generally amount to nearly or quite 20 per cent. of the entire premiums 
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received, and, in some years, actually exceed the amount paid out for losses 






by death "—asserts his belief that these expenses can be greatly reduced, and 
that the costly instrumentality of agents can be wholly dispensed with. We 
cannot undertake to abridge his argument, nor is it for us to criticise it asa 


whole. We think we se>, however, a number of statements and conclusions 


which the insurance companies will contest vigorously, as is their wont. 
We venture a single remark on Prof. Newcomb’s plan to substitute for paid 
agents, working on commission, ‘a body of agents far more numerous 
and effective,” whose services may be had gratuitously, viz., the company’ 


When he 


members themselves as soliciting agents may be judged by thesimple reflec- 


own members goes on to add that the great ‘‘advantage of 
tion that if each of the present members of the larger companies should, on 
the average, bring in new recruit in five years, 
the company would be sufficient to satisfy the most ambitious,” we can- 
not restrain a smile. Tor a hundred years, more or less, newspaper editors 
have been saying the same thing to their readers ; but just because they 
keep on saying it, we infer that the returns do not equal their reasonable 
expectations. Among the most attached subscribers, the number of those 
who actively and without hope of discount or other reward help to extend a 
paper’s circulation is extremely small. We suggest, without discussing, the 
question whether the competition of insurance companies would ever per- 
mit such an experiment to be tried ; and we will express our fears that, if it 
were, the public would suffer more from the misrepresentation of philan- 
thropic solicitors, ignorant of the principles of life insurance and ineapable 
of discriminating between the pretensions of rival companies, than it now 
does from the workings of the present system, which assuredly, on the 
score of economy, is not more to the minds of the companies than it is to 
Prof. Neweomb himeelf. 


one the growth of 


—A writer in the Milan Perseveranza undertakes to show that the idea 
so successfully carried out in Capt. Boyton’s swimming-suit is at least two 
centuries old. He has found in a rave French dictionary compiled by one 
Richelet, and printed by Widerhold at Geneva in 1680, in two quarto vol- 
umes, the word Languerre. This was derived from a certain Richard Lan- 
querre of Amiens, gentidhomme, who in 1677, after protracted experiments, 
invented an impermeable habit (scafandro) like Boyton’s, by means of which 
one could keep up a long time in the water, with the privilege of moving 
his limbs at pleasure. An extremely rare book by the same person was 
published in Paris in 1675, under the title: ‘Le naufrage sans péril, ou 
Invention d’une machine qui nous fait passer les rivicres tous vestus, et estre 
plusieurs jours sur la mer, sans aucun péril pour notre vie et sans mouiller 
nos armes ni nos habits, etc.” A hundred years later another inventor, De 
la Chapelle, came out with his * Traité de la construction théorique et pra- 
tique du scaphandre, ou de l'homme-baleau, ou du bateau de homme, ete.’ 
(Paris, 1775), which is mentioned in the Secret Memoirs of the time. In the 
absence of drawings, it would be impossible to guess the degree of resem- 
blance between these earlier contrivances and Boyton’s, but the term 
homme-bateau, or man-boat, applies very well to the American invention. 
It now remains to be seen whether another century will not pass before the 
swimming-suit is heard of again. Capt. Boyton’s deep-water performances, 
however admirable, will not of themselves save it from disuse and oblivion; 
nor will anything, we fear, unless it is capable of being substituted on a 
large scaie for the present inadequate life-preserver. Are ocean steamers 
likely to provide them even for first-cabin passengers ? We cannot judge. 
One *‘ man-boat” at least might be carried for the exclusive use of the 
captain. Discipline and honor require that he should be the last to leave 
his sinking ship ; 
trophe. 


the odds to the other side ? 


—With No. 55, 
its tenth volume. 


the odds are therefore against his surviving such a catas- 


Would it be unwise or unfair, as it would be humane, to change 


the Berlin Geographical Society’s Zet/schrift enters upon 
The present contents deal mainly with African topics. 
Under the head of Egypt we are sorry to read of the very low condi- 
tion of Dr. Nachtigal’s health, which is doubtless aggravated by his poverty. 
He maintained himself in his remarkable exploration of Northern Central 
Africa only by borrowing money at extortionate rates, and the Government 
aid he has since received has barely enabled him to pay his debts. Iis 
means of future support are therefore entirely precarious. The Zetfschrif? 
appeals to the generosity of his countrymen not to neglect one of the most 
distinguished and meritorious explorers of modern times. The map of this 
number illustrates the expedition of Emil Odebrecht up the river Itajahy 
Asst in the province of Santa Catharina, Brazil, near whose mouth 
interesting German Blumenau Colony. In No. 1 (Vol. 2) of the same 
Society’s Verhand/ungen is a paper by Baron Richthofen in support of 
the native estimate of the population of China. We return to 
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is one of the formation 


of a new socicty in Vienna called the Oriental Museum, 


this subject again. Among the news items 


which | 


permanent public exhibition in the Windischeriitz Palace, isst 


Monthly ‘fir den Orient,” and is zealously devoting itself to scientific 
practical acquaintance with the East. The meinbership already \ 
large. The Tijdschrift of the Geographical Society of Amsterdam . 
marked improvement in its fifth number, in which for the first tit 


tematic attempt is made to note the progress of geograp! 


parts of the world. The most recent journeys in and through M 
form the subject of an article which is accompanied by a 
In No. 3 of this jouw 


concluded his survey of the additions to our knowledge of the globe duri: 


Speaking of the United States, he said: 


there is another of the island of Flores. 
the vear 1873. ** American railways 
excite in us such unpleasant reminiscences that on this topic T shall be pet 
mitted to touch but gingerly.” He was doubtless addressing some of the 
Dutch capitalists who are now engaged in patching up a settlement with 
the St. Paul and Pacific. What a pity he had not at 
jolly Hollanders whom Senator Morton reported so eager to build tl 


his elbow those 


double-track, broad-gauge, air-line, steel railway across the continent. 


—At the Winckelmann festival of the German Archwological Society in 
Rome, last December, one of the s-eretaries, Prof. Helbig, lectured on the 
Alluding to the absence of 
struments in the older portion of the necropolis of Alba Longa, he declared, 
ur lad 


been razorless, however much civilization they 


bronze razor of very ancient times, such in 


as reported inthe Augsburg Al/gemeine Zeitung, that this shows ¢ 
European ancestors to have 
can be decked out with in other respects. This view has seemed so uns: 
tisfactory to Benfey, that in a recent meeting of the Anthropological Society 
at sti { “a 


re-examination of the evidence had not led him to change his opinior 


of Gittingen, he came to the rescue of our prehistoric relatives, 


to the razor among the Indo-Europeans. The evidence in such matters, 


it will be remembered, is linguistic ; the presence of a common word in 
many languages of the family leads to the inference that the thing was 


a 


known before the separation occurred, and the presence of a common 


word 


in very few of these languages leads to similar interesting inferences, 
which must, however, be very cautiously made. Benfey dwelt upon the 
resemblance of the Sanskrit kshuris, and the Greek and declared & 


the evidence of these independent words to be conclusive. The presence of 


Sanskrit words for sheep, wool, and weaving implies the knowledge of some 
i t ~ 

instrument for cutting hair, so that the discovery of an instrument which 

should torture their descendants to the latest cenerations involved nothir 


, 


remarkable, even if one do not assume the presence of more civilized nei 
Prisci Latini 
It may be merely accidental that none has been prese 


bors. That no razors have come down to us from the 


pre Ves 

nothing. rved to 

excite our curiosity, or this people may have given up their use during 

their wanderings, before Italy was reached. There is plenty of evidence of 

important changes which happened during the wanderings of the different 
f 


branches of the Indo-European family. Thus, the original family was fo- 


miliar with gold and silver, and had a numerical system 
but the 


t 
habit of counting thousands, as had indeed 


in which even 
had lost the 
the branches of the 


various thousands were distinguished, Romans 


nost of 
the Greeks and Romans Icst 
original word for gold, as the 


family, and were obliged to find a new word ; 
during their travels the 
Slavonie branches lost that for silver, and were for 


Germanic end 
ed to find a new word 
when they came to know the forgotten metal again 


—The extent to which Boccaccio has been imitated is surprising, and 
this imitation has been made the subject 
Marcus entitled ‘ Beitriige zur Geschichte 
Novelle’ (Vienna, 1875). A proof of Boccaccio’s immense popularity is 
found in the fact that Dr. Landau’s work, although intended merely to 
notice his imitators, has grown into 


of an excellent monograph by Dr. 


Landau, der Italienischen 


tolerably complete history of the 
Nouvelles Nouvelles,’ 


Boeceaccio in turn was 


Italian novel, with notices of Chaucer, the ‘Cent 
Marguerite of Navarre, Dryden, and Lafontaine. 


himself only an imitator, He drew on the popular stories of the day, 


some of which were of Oriental origin, others relics of classic days ; he used 


actual events, and levied his contributions on countries which later re- 


versed matters and owe to him some of their most charming narratives. 


We believe there are only twenty of the hundred novels of the Decamerone ry 


the origin of which is unknown, and which, we may therefore presume, 


were the inventions of the author’s brain. The subject of the sources of 


the Decamerone has | 


Landau, in av 


pleasantly and clearly treated, likewise by Dr. 





‘k entitled * Die Quellen des Decamerone’ (Vienna, 189), 





which will be found of value for the history of medieval fiction and i‘s 
Oriental originals. 
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» are som? countries where Latin is still used for other purposes 
The librarians of the 
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Ther 
than colle ze diplomas and physicians’ prescriptions 
Laurenzian ant Imperial Libraries at Florence and St. Petersburg have 
lately exchange 1 compliments in Latin epistles, in which there is of course 
much habens—Florentia 
pulchra—Pieridaum Ausoniae,” on one side, and on the other, ‘* Haec Catha- 
A deeper 


mention of *‘urbs Florens, nomine et omen 


rina fuit Juno, Veaus, atque Minerva—sideris Arctoi,” ete. 


Nation. 


tinge of the Renaissance will be found in the Latin distichs which Prince | 


Giuseppe De Spuches, the distinguished poet and archwologist of Palermo; 
addressed to Count Giuseppe Rossi in return for the latter's condolences on 
the occasion of his daughter’s death, and which we take from the March 
number of the Rivista Huropea: 
* Dum mea tabescunt crudeli pectora luctu, 

Quis me dignatur carmine dulcis olor ’ 

Kossius est, Orpheu cui fas aequare canendo, 

At cur non itidem flectere fata potest * 


Si quiret . _. dempta, o mea Lux, mea blandula nata, 
Esses semineci mox reditura patri !" 


SCHLIEMANN’S TROY.* 


| agi years ago, we suppose that the majority of English and American 

scholars would have acquiesced in Mr. Grote’s words as to Troy and the 
Trojan War—that ‘*as the possibility of it cannot be denied, so neither can 
the reality of it be affirmed.” Let us see whether this judgment has been 
materially changed by Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. He is admitted by 
all to have found remains of great antiquity and interest : are they those of 
the Homeric Troy ? The question resolves itself into two questions : Is the 
hill of Uissarlik the spot which the writer of the Iliad had in mind ? and, 
granting this, Does it follow that there really existed on this spot a city 
called Troy (or Ilium), the seat of a powerful empire, captured after a 
long siege and burnt by the Greeks ? 

As regards the first point, we do not see that much need be added to Mr. 
Grote’s own words, All the arguments against the site of Hissarlik rest upon 
the assumption that we are to look at the Iliad as if it were an historical docu- 
ment, and require the locality to correspond as closely to its descriptions as 
is the case with those of Herodotus and Thucydides—a test which would 
fail as sadly in the case, for instance, of an historical romance like ‘ Anne of 
Geierstein,’ written with full access to documents and in the full light of 
modern criticism. The ancients, it is admitted, down to the third century 
B.c, unanimously placed Troy on the site of the historical Ilium ; and if 
this passed muster with the community generally, we cannot suppose the 
author, or authors, to have been more critical. Indeed, Dr. Schliemann 
seems to have disposed of the chief objection, that of the course of the 
Scamander, by showing the probability of its having changed its bed ; he 
has found springs which answer to the description of the poet quite as 
well as those of Burnabashi ; and as to the mathematical arguments, from 
the size of the plain and the distance of Hissarlik from the shore, if they 
did not trouble Alexander the Great and Lysimachus, we think they need 
not trouble us. 

This is the line of argument that convinced Mr. Grote, and its force has 
certainly not been diminished since Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. In con- 
sidering the second question—whether the ruins found by Dr. Schliemann 
are those of an historical Ilium which was the basis of the legendary liad— 
we must premise that his excavations have proved nothing on this head ; all 
arguments built upon them have solely the force of creating or strengthen- 
ing probabilities. What is needed is inscriptions ; barely two or three, 
which have been shown to be in the Cypriot alphabet, and which are be- 
lieved to be in a dialect of Greek, make up the whole amount. If scholars 
succeed in deciphering them, it may determine the question ; at present 
they give us no light, and the other monuments are far from affording any 
absolute evidence, one way or another. Apart from these discoveries, 
the argument stands thus: our sole evidence of the existence of an 
historical Troy is derived from the Homeric poems, supported by the 
unanimous belief of antiquity. Now, it is certain that, according to the pre- 
sent canons of evidence, this cannot be received as proof; so far, all will 
agree with Mr. Grote. But it will be observed that Mr. Grote allows no 
middle ground between ‘* possibility” and ‘‘ reality” ; he refuses to tread 
upon the treacherous ground of “ probability.” This is in the main a mat- 


* ‘Troy and its Remains: a Narrative of Researches and Discoveries made on 
the Site of lium and in the Trojan Plain. By Dr. Henry Schliemann. Translated 
with the author's sanction. Edited by Philip Smith, B.A. author of ‘The Histo 
of the Ancient World’ and of the ‘ Student’s Ancient History of the East.’ Wit 
map, plans, views, and cuts, representing five hundred objects of antiquity dis- 
covered on the site.’ London: John Murray; New York: Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong. 1875. F 
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ter of temperament. Mr. Grote’s positive and sceptical nature fouivl no 
Satisfaction except in definite belief or non-belief ; for ourselves, we have 
always felt more sympathy with Curtius’s point of view. A real Llium, a 
real siege and destruction, have always appeared,to us not certain, but 
probable. As M. Lenormant puts it (Academy, March 21, 1874) : ‘* Perhaps 
there is not in the sublime songs which bear Homer’s name one single word 
more of positive history than in the rude and grandiose *‘Geste de Thé- 
roulde,’ but we should no more have the ‘Iliad’ if there had been no siege 
and no destruction of Troy by the Greeks, than we should have the * Chan- 
son de Roland’ if that disaster had not happened to Charlemagne’s rear- 
guard in the Pyrenees.” 

We start here with an antecedent probability of the existence of Troy 
and its destruction, and this probability is enhanced by the Egyptian 
monuments, which appear to speak of Dardanians and afterwards Teucrians 


| of Iluna as a powerful nation of Asia Minor in the period assigned by tra- 





dition for the Trojan empire. M. Lenormant gives this as an undisputed 
fact ; but as another eminent scholar, Mr. Sayce (Academy, May 30, 1874), 
questions the reading of the Egyptian monuments, we are only entitled to 
set it down as enhancing the probability, not as turning it into a certainty. 
Now, this original probability that the Homeric poems relate dimly to a 
real event, thus strengthened by arguments from Egyptian documents, is, we 
cannot but think, still further strengthened by Dr. Schliemann’s discov- 
eries. Here, upon the spot which the ancients believed to have been the 
scene of the Homeric poems, and where we have found good reason to be- 
lieve that a great city really existed and was destroyed by fire in very early 


| times, Dr. Schliemann has proved that a city of considerable wealth and 


extent and of enormous antiquity actually did exist and was destroyed by 
fire. He has not proved that this city was called Troy, but this lack of a 
name is the only link wanting in the chain of evidence. 

It must be said that there are two real difficulties in the way : first, the 
small extent of the plateau of Hissarlik, which would be large enough for an 
acropolis, but which appears to have contained the entire city ; second, the 
objection made by M. Lenormant that the remains are too archaic, and dis- 
play too low a stage of civilization for the Troy of the twelfth century B.c. 
But does he not really mean, not the Troy of history, but the Troy of 
Homer ? Is he not ascribing to this distant age the more advanced civili- 
zation of the age of its poet? Of course Homer depicts the manners and 
institutions of his own time, transferring them to the distant period of which 
he wrote, just as Shakspere transfers the usages and ceremonies of the reign 
of Elizabeth to that of the early Scotch king Macbeth. Archaism of man- 
ner does not prove any absolute date, but only a relative antiquity, just as 
jt is notorious that the Stone, Bronze, and Iron ages exist contemporane- 
ously. Again, what is true of the culture is true of the size of the city. 
We take our notions from the descriptions of Homer, and apply them to a 
city which, in his day, had long perished. We must say that we find fur- 
ther strengthening of the probability in the owl-faced figures. Mr. Sayce 
(Academy, Mar. 7, 1874) says that these are ‘‘ nothing more than the rude 
attempt of early art to delineate the human face.” We cannot agree with 
him ; it seems to us that the owl-face would strike any person who should 
see it casually, and that Dr. Schliemann’s interpretation of yZavxer¢ is very 
felicitous. Taken in connection with the contemporary art of Egypt and 
Assyria—the ram-headed Ammon and the man-headed bull—it belongs to 
a stage of religious development which was but little beyond the fetich : 
the deity immanent in the sacred owl, then the owl’s head put upon a 
human body. At a later stage, the owl became a mere emblem or accom- 
paniment of the goddess, but we have no question that all the sacred ani- 
mals of the Greeks are remnants of an outgrown fetichism. Prof. Max 
Miiller, to be sure (Academy, Jan. 10, 1874), asserts that ‘‘ whatever goddess 
may be assigned to the Trojans in the Homeric poems, the real deities of 
that country were not Zeus or Athene, but the Kabeiroi, the Idwan Dak- 
tyloi, and the Mother of the Gods.” But surely it is not incredible that the 
people of this city had their special owl-headed goddess besides the group of 
deities worshipped in the region. At any rate, if Homer proves anything, 
he proves a peculiar importance of the worship of Athene in Ilium. We 
believe then that Dr. Schliemann has made out a very strong case in favor 
of his pretensions to have found the remains of Troy upon the hill of His- 
sarlik. But when we say Troy, we mean not the Troy that Homer described, 
but the Troy that actually existed, and which Homer knew only by tradi- 
tion. When Dr. Schliemann goes further, and attempts to identify the 
Scwan Gate, the palace of Priam, and the treasures of Priam, we no longer 
credit him with probability, but fall back upon the safe ground of posst- 
bolity. 

The volume is published in sumptuous style, is full of plans and illus- 
trations, and is provided with a good index. 
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MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM.* 

HE origin and development of a religious system which rapidly became 

the ruling religion of millions of men, which has very extensively in- 
fluenced the political and spiritual history of mankind, and which with 
great tenacity still maintains itseif after twelve centuries, and is a liv- 
ing power amongst numerous nations, are certainly a phenomenon on the 
study of which too much learning and ingenuity cannot be bestowed. If in 
Asia and Africa forty generations, and countless thousands at the present 
day, have renounced fetichism and have shouted and still shout enthusias- 
tically, Allahu Akbar—God is great—to what is the world indebted if not 
to the redeeming power of Mohammedanism? Mr. Smith has attempted to 


give within the bounds of four lectures a short yet complete exposition of | 


the main points in the history of the rise of this religion and of its chief 
characteristics. It is true, as the author confesses in his preface, that his 
work has been mainly derived from secondary sources, from the study of 
books in the European languages, and that he has drawn but little directly 
from the fountain-head—from the Koran and other old Arabic writings. 
To a certain extent, he has succeeded in his attempt. The historical mate- 
rial has been carefully studied and sifted, and the points have been placed 
in their proper light or proper shadow ; judgment on the life and charac- 
ter of the Arabian prophet has been rendered with considerable psycholo- 
gical insight ; and (what deserves particular acknowledgment) the author 


possible of prejudices and foregone conclusions. 
has Mohammed been designated by partisans as ‘‘the false prophet,” ‘a 
wicked impostor,” ‘‘a devil incarnate,” ‘‘the little horn” of which Daniel 
prophesied, etc., etc. Even in our time most of those who approach 
the subject do so in a polemical spirit, and are incapable of expressing an 
impartial and unbiassed opinion. 

The title of this book leads one to expect that Islamism will be exhibited 
in its essence as well as in its historical development. But such is not the 
case. Whoever looks to it for an exposition of the Mohammedan con- 
ception of the Godhead, or of prophecy, or of the Mohammedan idea of 
state and government, or for information in regard to the great dogmatic 
and ritualistic differences between the confessors of Islam in Constantinople 
and Smyrna on the one hand, and those of Teheran and Delhi on the other— 
between Soonnees and Sheeahs—will seek in vain. Still more will he be dis- 
appointed who reads these lectures in the hope of becoming familiar with 
Islamism in its historical aspects. Ifa cultivated Persian should desire to 
get acquainted with Christianity, it would certainly not be sufficient for him 
to read the Bible alone. The Bible is the foundation only, while historical 
Christianity is the superstructure. Just so it is with Islam. This system, 
in its rise, its progress, and its decadence, cannot be understood by the 
Koran alone. Here, too, we have to distinguish between foundation ‘and 
superstructure, to examine the various historical periods—the patriarchal 
period, the period of the Caliphate, and the period of the Sultanate—to 
consider what particular changes Mohammedanism underwent in the 
Arabic, the Arabico-Persian, and the Persian-Turkish epochs, and what 
particular forms it assumed under the rule of the Abbasides in Asia and 
of the Ommyiades in Damascus and in Spain, and so forth. 

Besides these faults of omission, we must point out some of the state- 
ments and conclusions of Mr. Smith with which we are unable to agree. 
He seems in his endeavor to be fair and impartial to have painted the cha- 
racter of Mohammed in too favorable a light, at least so far as it mani- 
fested itself after his flight from Mecca. As to the period before the hegira, 
we are in full accord with Mr. Smith’s views concerning the Prophet's 
sincerity and honesty. In the earlier half of his life, Mohammed does not 
appear like a man who wilfully lies and deceives. His eminent biographer, 
Mr. Sprenger, is too severe and too one-sided in his judgment of the charac- 
ter of ‘‘ the epileptic Prophet” (as he calls him), at least when he refers to 
his sayings and doings while in Mecca. He is more justified in his verdict 
on the later life of Mohammed—although here too we must abate something 
—when he says that the Prophet, after he had attained power in Medina, 
was nothing more than ‘ein wolliistiger Theokrat, ein blutdiirstiger 
Tyrann, ein Pabst und Konig” (a lustful theocrat, a bloodthirsty tyrant, a 
pope and king). This language is too harsh, and implies an unjust under- 
valuation of a character which retained much of its moral greatness even 
amid the temptations of success and of a vast popularity. But there can- 
not be the least doubt that Mohammed experienced a great change after 
the hegira. Mr. Smith, however, errs more than Mr. Sprenger did when he 


* ‘Mohammed and Mohammedanism : Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bosworth Smith. With 
an Appendix, containing Emanuel Deutsch’s Article on ‘Islam...’ New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1875. 
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undertakes to whitewash unduly the later acts and words of Mohammed. 
His is a strained apology, a forced justification, and not much better than 
the so-called Reftwngen which German historians have attempted. 

On page 43, we find the substance of a sermon by Mohammed on charity 
(preserved by an early Arabic author), in proof of the sublime ethical views 
and precepts of the founder of Islam. The sublimity of a very large part 
of his moral teachings cannot be denied. As to this particular instance, 
however, Mr. Smith was not aware that Mohammed almost literally repeated 
the sermon of a Jewish rabbi delivered several centuries previously. In 
support of this assertion, we need but refer to the Talmud, aba Bathra, fol. 
10, a. The sermon is indeed one proof of the fact, which is now generally 
admitted, that Judaism is one of the main component elements of Islam. 
What Mr. Smith says concerning fatalism is generally correct. Some 
peculiarities in the character of the Orientals should rather be ascribed to 
climatic and other influences than to theological views and principles. In 
the theology of the Koran and the Soonna, the doctrine of fatalism has no 
more support than it has in our orthodox Christian theology. The free-will 
theories of Pelagius and Arminius did not prevail, but were condemned as 
heresies by the orthodox church, while the dogma of predestination (another 


| name for fatalism) as taught by Augustine and Calvin took deep root in 











; | decidedly than the Moslems of the East. 
7 s i i j itie ivests hims ‘ . s | . ‘. ba dea ' 
hes written as 0 fair and impartial critic who divests himself - much as | by fire and sword, it must be conceded that this is in accordance with the 
For not only in past ages | |* 


the Christian system of belief. 
of his manner of thinking, must be classed with the fatalists even more 
As to the propagation of Islam 


So Buckle, and historians and philosophers 


practice and precepts of the Prophet, and that in this respect Mohammed- 
anism is in diametrical opposition to the teachings of the founder of the 
Christian religion. But, historically speaking, the contrast between the 
practice of Christians and Mohammedans has not been so sharp as is gene- 
rally supposed. This is well illustrated by Mr. Smith. 

This work, then, will not meet the wants of the ‘student who desires a 
thorough acquaintance with the subject ; but the general reader, who does 
not ask to have every point verified by reference to the first sources, and 
who does not care to enter extensively into the minutia of the history, will 
find these lectures very acceptable and instructive, all the more because 
the American publishers have added as an appendix Emanuel Deutsch’s 
brilliant essay on ‘‘ Islam.” 


RECENT WORKS ON ASTRONOMY. * 

IEUTENANT-COLONEL DRAYSON’S book belongs to a class which 

is of more interest to the psychologist than to the astronomer. A 
writer of more or less intelligence concerning subjects of everyday life 
conceives an intense hatred against some astronomical fact or theory, and 
spends all his energy, and perhaps a great deal of money, in violent 
assaults upon it. Commonly, it is the theory of gravitation which produces 
this extraordinary cerebral excitement, but in a recent well-known case in 
England it was the rotundity of the earth. In our author's case it is some- 
thing which, we should suppose, would never trouble any one but a profound 
astronomer—namely, the motion of the pole of the earth ; or, rather, the slow 
change in the direction of the earth’s axis which is known to be continually 
occurring. This change was detected by Hipparchus before the Christian’ 
era, and its cause was pointed out by Newton, who showed it to be due to 
the attraction of the sun and moon on the slight excess of matter at the 
earth’s equator. The cause once known, the effect admits of exact caleula- 
tion, only, not knowing exactly how the matter composing the earth is 
distributed in its interior, there is an uncertainty : the exact amount of 
the motion cannot be computed from theory. But its direction and jaw 
of change admit of accurate calculation, while its amount can be deter- 
mined from observation ; so that by combining theory and observation all 
the circumstances of the motion are determined with great precision, and 
are laid down in all works on theoretical astronomy. 

Instead of studying the subject in these works, Mr. Drayson refers to 
popular writings of Herschel, Airy, and others, where he finds it stated 
that the pole of the earth revolves in a circle, round the pole of the ecliptic 
as a centre, once in 26,000 years. Now, as the latter pole itself changes its 
position slightly, he wants to know how it can do so and still remain the 
centre of the circle. Irritated by such a geometrical absurdity, he makes 
sarcastic flings at it throughout his book, and, indeed, we believe this is 
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**The Cause of the Supposed Proper Motion of the Fixed Stars, and an Expla- 
nation of the Apparent Acceleration of the Moon’s Mean Motion, with other 
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the second book he has devoted to its refutation. Of course, he gets up a 
pet theory of his own, which he attempts to prove by observation, and 
that is, that the pole describes a circle round another centre. It is charac- 
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teristic and amusing to see him using nautical-almanac data, computed by | 


the astronomers from their own theory, as observations on which to base his 
conclusions, 

The explanation of the whole difficulty is that the actual motion, though 
it admits of precise definition, is too complicated to be made fully clear to 
a non-mathematical reader. But it comes so near a circle round the 
average position of the pole of the ecliptic that a sufficient idea of it can 
thus be given to one who only wishes to understand its general nature, and 
hence it is so described in popular works. A similar mistake is nade when 
it is said that the earth is spherical in form, and a case quite parallel to 
the present would be that of a writer who, finding this statement in an 
astronomical work, and knowing that the earth was flattened at the poles, 
should write several books to prove the absurdity of supposing a sphere 
several miles shorter in one diameter than in another. 

Whether viewed from a grammatical, rhetorical, or scientific point of 
view, Rambosson’s work is about the worst we remember to have seen. 
The author, translator, and proof-reader must all have been careless and 
indifferent in the extreme. There is hardly a chapter without inaccurate 
statements or unintelligible sentences, and hardly a page that is not open 
to criticism on some score, Not to deal unfairly, by giving single detached 
statements as specimens, we quote in full the description of the long polar 
night-winter : 


‘In mid-winter, the only substitute for the sun is a faint twilight, 
emanating from the reflection of the rays which it lets fall upon the lofty 
mountains and the thick mists that compose the atmosphere of the glacial 
zone, 

‘**The nights are never so dark at the poles as in other regions, for the 
moon and the stars seem to possess twice as much light and scintillation, 
while their rays, reflected by the snow and ice with which the ground is 
covered, shed so bright a glow that one can see one’s way, or even read, 
without the aid of a candle. 

‘* During the sun’s disappearance, the moon is nearly always effulgent in 
these regions, and, in addition to it, there is a continuous light in the 
north, the varied shade sand play of which are among the strangest phe- 
nomena of nature.” 


A critical reader might ask such questions as why are those lofty moun- te. By H. Willis Baxley, M.D. (New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1875 )— 
ete. By H. s Baxley, M.D. (New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1875 


tains not described more fully by travellers? To receive the sun’s rays 
they must be sixty miles high. How could the extraordinary brilliancy 
described in the second sentence occur in an atmosphere composed of thick 
mists (not to say lofty mountains) ? What is the strange light described at 
the close—is it the aurora? As a matter of fact, the moon is above the 
horizon only half the time during the polar night, so that she cannot be 
‘nearly always effulgent.” How such a production as this could have 
found its way into print we are unable to explain. 

We have seldom seen a book whose name and preface more truly 
and modestly characterized it than the ‘Outlines of Astronomy.’ It is 
full without being heavy, precise without being pedantic, and explana- 
tory without being diffuse. It nowhere disappoints, and least of all by 
any enthusiastic ascribing of pre-eminence to its own subject-matter. Con- 
cerning the study of astronomy in schools the preface says : 

‘“The knowledge of any natural science, obtained only from a text- 
hook, is scarcely valuable enough to warrant the consumption of much 
time in committing the book to memory, although its statements may be 
made with all the precision attainable by the use of mathematics. The 
student may derive from it some real knowledge of mathematics, but little 
or none of the science which he has professedly been studying. . . . 
For most students, then, the study of astronomy merely means the acquisi- 
tion of such an amount of general information about that science as may 
serve to add to the rational interests and pleasures of their lives. The 
present work is accordingly intended rather to be read than to be learned 
by heart.” 

We would gladly quote more from this sensible preface, did space per- 
mit. As regards the body of the work we have not detected an error of 
statement in any part of it,-which is a good deal to say, or would be of any 
author but an astronomer. That a parabola is defined as ‘‘an ellipse so 
eccentric that its length is out of all proportion to its width,” and “as none of 
the numerous comets moving in parabolas or hyperbolas are likely (/) to have 
been seen before,” we may consider evidences of a desire to avoid exces- 
sive precision rather than as errors. Of theorizing there is beautifully little, 
though that little is occasionally faulty. For instance, a doubtful hypothesis 
concerning the origin of the trade-winds is assumed as fact ; and in discuss- 
ing the influence of the moon upon the earth’s climate an apparent slip is 
commiited. It has been said of the stars : ‘‘The heat we receive from them 
is in many case: enough to Le meafured ; and it is likely that, if no heat 
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came tous except from the sun, the temperature of the earth would be much 
lower than itis. . The heat reaching us from a bright star is more easily 
perceived and measured than the very small amount which we receive from 
the moon.” Whereas of the moon the author says: ‘‘ The chief effect of 
the heat sent out by the moon towards the earth is to clear off clouds in the 
earth’s atmosphere. . . . When it takes place, the rocks and soil of 
the earth can send out their heat without having it reflected back to them 
by the clouds, and so grow cooler rather more quickly than they do on 
cloudy nights. Hence the heat sent us by the moon is more apt to make us 
cool than to warm us.” Why, we might ask Mr. Searle, does the heat of 
the moon cool us, while the heat of the stars warms us ? and why would 
not the earth’s heat melt the clouds which imprison it, just as quickly as 
heat coming down from the moon ? and why, in fine, should an access of 
heat from any source produce a loss ? There seems a little lack of scepti- 
cism or of good sense in stating, without any attempt at defence, a doctrine 
so almost paradoxical. 

To the most common and idle topics of astronomical speculation, such 
as that of the inhabitants of other worlds, Mr. Scarle devotes only three 
pages, whose curtness and sense make them well worth quoting entire. 
But we can only add here a single description, to show the style of the 
work : 

‘There are certainly millions of little solid bodies moving about in our 
own part of the universe. These little bodies are often of irregular form, 
like the stones and dust of the earth ; and they are so plenty that, if we had 
not the air to keep them off, they would make the earth a very unsafe place 
for us. As it is, they sometimes force their way through the air and fall to 
the ground, although the air is a much more effective defence against these 
aerolites, as they are called, than would at first be supposed. For, a body 
moving many miles a second, through even the thinnest air, is very soon 
burned up if it can be set on fire ; and if not, then crumbled to dust by the 
heat produced in it by the resistance of the air to its progress.” 

The clearest and most interesting part of the book is its description of 
the sun. The final chapter, ‘‘ Notes,” contains some new features ; for in- 
stance, a list of evenings in 1874—5 when the variable star Algol is chang- 
ing. On the whole, we heartily recommend this as the most readable 
treatise upon astronomy that we have ever seen. 


’ . . sys + 4& . . 
Spain. Art Remains and Art Realities : Painters. Priests, and Princes, 


The remark one first feels obliged to make about this singular book is that it 
is, after all, not so bad as it seems. We confess that we had left it lying on 
our table for many weeks, with no expectation of ever hestowing a second 
glance upon it. The first had been sufficient ; it seemed to us that the 
presumption was wholly against a couple of stout volumes written in a style 
so bristling with barbarisms. But we were recommended to take it up 
again, and we have been, to a certain extent, fairly thankful for the advice. 
Dr. Baxley puts his worst foot foremost and does himself elaborate injustice. 
His book is, in form and manner, as we have said, simply barbarous. If 
Mr. Matthew Arnoid could be put into possession of it, we are sure he would 
consider it of great value to his famous plea in behalf of the literary influ- 
ence of academies. The matter of Dr. Baxley’s shapeless and ponderous 
production is not of the first merit, but it is quite good enough to be better 
presented. It is hard to imagine how a man of so much general vivacity of 
mind, and who appears to have read and observed to such good purpose, 
should have remained so exempt from the civilizing influences of culture. 
He lately spen! three years in Spain, apparently for his health, and he seems 
to have kept copious journals and memoranda of his travels and observa- 
tions. These he has worked over into a narrative of the most intolerable 
clumsiness and diffuseness, shovelling into it as he goes interminable 
digressions and disquisitions on everything that comes into his head, especi- 
ally on what he calls ‘‘religionism.” Though he is an inveterate theologian 
and confronts us with Scripture texts at every turn, the venerable word 
religion seems unknown to him, and to the best of our knowledge the 
adjective belonging to it never once occurs throughout the work. Its place 
is invariably occupied by the singular term ‘‘religionist.” His digressions 
are in all cases very tedious and in extremely bad taste, and his reflections 
on Spanish social phenomena of all kinds are evidently founded on very 
superficial observation. But as regards architecture and painting he is 
much more satisfactory, and he offers us a good deal of interesting infor- 
mation as to churches and museums. Architecture is his strong point ; 
here he apparently knows and discriminates. As regards painting, he has 
more zeal than knowledge, but he pleads the cause of Murillo with almost 
fanatical ardor, and treats us, catalogue in hand, to interminable descrip- 
tions of his innumerable pictures. To Velasyuez he is much less liberal, 
and a critie who fails to recognize this ereat painter’s magic can hardly be 
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He falls foul of Mr. Ruskin, whom one is sorry to 
Dr. Baxley has much 


considered trustworthy. 
see attacked save by thoroughly competent persons. 
to say about Spanish climates, and in this particular we imagine his remarks 
are judicious and valuable. He seems to think that the absence of indoor 
comfort quite defeats the alvantages of a mild winter temperature 

Sut this is an old story. In spite of his diffuseness, his dogmatism, 
his theolozy in season and out, his pretentious, tumid style, Dr. Baxley wins 
our esteem by a certain manly frankness anl by having in all cases the 
courage of his opinions. His book contains a good deal of information 
which many travellers would doubtless find acceptable ; but in its present 
form this is absolutely unavailable, and no traveller would dream of carry- 
ing about such a ponderous mass of grossly irrelevant matter for the sake of 
a moderate dose of fair guidance. We are afraid that the author will have 
an opportunity t> meditate upon the fatal consequences of producing mis- 
shapen books; but if through any rare chance he should some day put 
forth a second edition, let him compress it into a single volume, strike out 
all the theolozy, half the history, and a good third of what he calls the “ art 
realities.” After this an oczasional tourist with a large literary appetite and 
a robust palate may find his work of some use. As it stands, it seems to us 
of almost none. 


Elementary Lessons in Historical English Grammar, containing Acci- 
dence and Word-formation. Jiterature Primers: English Grammar. 
By the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. (London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co, 1875.)\—Dr. Morris’s ‘ Elementary Lessons in English Gram- 
mar’ has a very modest title. 
inflection and derivation in a manner well suited to advanced classes 
in our high-schools, and really contains in its 250 pages the marrow 
ce” his ‘ Historical Outlines of English Accidence,’ and somewhat more. 
it is no abridgment, however. He has rewritten it and gathered new 
illustrations, so that it has all the freshness and completeness of a new 
work. It is everywhere clear, accurate, and methodical, and exhibits great 
wealth of illustrative examples, and tact in the selection and arrangement 
of them; so that altogether it leaves little to be desired for a text-book of 
the kind. 

If it has a weak point, it is phonology. Some matters of this kind are 
overlabored—Grimm’s law, for example. There are three sets of letters, surd, 
sonant, and aspirate—or, as Dr. Morris calls them, little graphically, aspi- 
rates, flats, and sharps. The law is, that surds change to aspirates, aspi- 
rates to sonants, sonants to surds. There is no criss-cross movement, no 
‘*swapping,” since, while causes are operating to change all d’s into p’s, the 
p’s cannot get to be 6’s; and if this be once noticed, it is impossible to mis- 
take and hard to forget any part of the law. But Dr. Morris has pages of 
tables and statements and mnemonic¢ catch-words, until one begins to get 
confused about the whole matter. 

In his classification of the strong verbs, he makes his first division 
t» consist of verbs in which we can trac? the past tense in an earlier redu- 
plicate 1 form—a wholly unszientific anl unstealy principle of division, 
since all the forms come from earlier reduplicated ones, and whether we can 
trace them or not is a matter of individual skill. Asa matter of fact, no 
attempt is mide here by De. Morris to trace them. He does not even make 
a division of those which are found with the reluplication in Gothic or other 
Teutonic tongues, but follows the lists of Risk, porhap;, or some other old 
grammniian, al dis nem bers the elass of verbs having roots in a between 
his two divisions, on no obvious ground unless it may be the superficial 
eunhonie variations. In th2 history of the enling of verbs in the second 
person singular, § 2)2, invecuracies aris? from not distinguishing the past 
tense from the present. The historical discussion of will is obscured by 
misprints, apparently. 

The new illustrations give the book a sp2zial value for the advanced 
scholar and explorer. It is perhaps wort) notice that the quality which 
makes them most attractive to the explorer renders them, to a certain ex- 
tent, unfit for a common-school book. We mean their novelty—the fact 
that they come from rare books or manuscripts which Dr. Morris has been 
working over for the Ewrly Eaglish Text Society. Taken from unknown 
connections, and presented in their old spelling, they are often quite unin- 
telligible to the uninitiated. Even when they are translated, as they often 
are, thoir exact m2aning anl their raal form; mast be taken on trust. Itis 
in the nature of a historical gram-nar t> compel more or less of such illus- 
tration, but the less of it, the better. The old staple examples from the 
familiar authors, commonpiace a: they are to scholars, are the best mate- 
rial after all for the szhool-room. We want them to continue to be com- 
monplaces with the next generation. Extracts from Milton, the Bible, Shak- 
spere, or Chaucer may well pique the curiosity if they are strange, or chal- 
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It goes fairly over the whole matter of 
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lenge a permanent place in the memory of all who speak the English lan- 
guage ; but the ‘D2 Regimine Principum’ and the four different manu- 


scripts of the * Cursor Mundi’ are quite another matter. 
bout forty pages are given to the ailixes of derivation, This part is 


American text-books 
4 exampl , OF Halde- 
ve) | b Oks 
‘ Historical 


not to be compared in thoroughness with some of our 
Professor 


man’s ‘ Affixes 


—with Gibbs's *‘ Teutonic Etymology,’ { 


’—hbut it is a great advance on the common-scl 

published in England. Dr. Morris promises 

Syntax,’ which will complete his grammar work. 
The ‘English Grammar’ which Dr. Morris has made for 


series of Literature Primers is a brief statement of the outlines of grammar 


by Ala-bvV an 


Macmillan‘s 


made in the author's happiest style. It would be hard to improve it without 
adding to its bulk. Grimm’s law is not here : rations of the verb 
are all right ; the illustrations are happy and clear ; neat outline 
of syntax—all in about 109 duodecimo pages. It the lessons of 
practice which our teachers know to be essential to the teaching of gram- 


the conju 
there is a 


has not 


mar; but they may be taken from another book. Perhaps the most nota- 
ble thing in it is the giving of the paradigm of the passive progressive form, 


{\ of England. 


Iam being praised, Iwas being praised, without note or comment, 
is in a primer of the President of the Philological Soci 
American grammar-makers and verbal critics, take notice. 


T he History of Democracy ; or, Political Progress, historically illustrated, 
from the earliest to the latest periods. By Nahum Capen, LL.D, author 
of ‘The Republic of the United States of America ; 
its responsible relations to other countries,’ ete., ete. 
tinguished men. Vol L., 8vo, pp. G77. (Hartford : 
Company. 1874.)—The volume before usappears to be a part of the intro- 
duction to a history of the Democratic party. It bezins 
upon Party—in church and state—after which foll tions upon 
Tory party,” representing ‘* the Conservative principle.” and ** the Demo- 
eratic party,” which ‘* represents the great principle of progress.” 


If and 
With portraits of dis- 
American Publishing 


its duties to its 


with a dissertation 
yw se “the 
The rest 
of the volume is made up of whatever facts in the history of the world down 
to the American Revolution seemed to the author to bear upon his subject 
It is evidently the result of a vast deal of industry and very extensive and 
miscellaneous reading, illustrating the author's detinition, at the beginning 
of the Preface, that ‘history is the scienc> of knowledge “—that is, it 
We do not find 
anywhere a definition of the term democracy any more precise than that 
quoted from Senator Allen of Ohio in a note to pare 22: ** Deimocracy is 
sentiment not to be appalled, corrupted, or compromised. It knows no 
baseness, it cowers to no danger,” etc. There are two or three pages each 
devoted to the democracies of Athens and Rome ; but we have searched in 
vain for any notice of the really remarkable features of these democracies— 


would seem, that pretty much all facts are relevant to it. 


those by which, for instance, the ** fieree democracy ” of Athens put curbs 
upon its own power and established what came nearer to a scientific system 
of legislation than perhaps any other nation has ever possessed. The great 
historian of Athenian democracy performed, we think, no greater service 
than in his exposition of these features of it. What is true of Athens is true 
of the historical introduction as a whole. It is democracy in its crude form, 
as an impelling power, that attracts the sympathies of the author ; he has 
no eye for the cheeks and balances in which the goodness of a government 
so largely consists, and without which the democracy that he admires is 
nothing but a self-consuming fire. 

We confess that we cannot fully make out Mr. Capen’s train of thought. 
He has very oddly published this huge volume with no subdivisions at all ; 
none, that is, which rest upon essential subdivisions of his subject. There 
is a break every few pages, with a heading in quite small capitals, some- 
times indicating an important topic, sometimes a mere paragraph ; and the 
order in which these come seems very much a matter of haphazard. Thus 
‘*The Democratic Party ” is followed by ** The Objects of History ”; then, 
**The Mosaic Account of Creation,” ‘* Interpretation of Language —Uncer- 
tainties of History,” ‘* Republics of Greece and Rome”; and further on, 
** France,” ** England,” ** Origin of the American Colonies,” 
best Commenced in Poverty,” and ** The Principle of Integrity "—all on an 
equal footing. The matter is as ill-digested as arranged. Mr. Capen has no 
mercy for the hard-worked readers of the present day, but appears to have 
emptied his note-book into this volume—of course containing many valuable 
memoranda, but much also that is utterly irrelevant. 


: 


** Equality is 


As a consequence, he 
only contrives to bring his subject down to the reign of George III, and 
closes the volume with an announcement that the next volume will com- 
mence with the subjects of War and Revolution by way of introduction to 
the history of the American Revolution 
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FIFTIETH EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
IV. 

\W E welcome with joy unfeigned an exhibition in which landscape art 

holds a somewhat subordinate rank, instead of that place of supremacy 
which was formerly the dread of the ordinary visitor, and which in some 
years reached a point so absolute that walking through the Academy 
seemed like exiling one’s self among wildernesses where the human form was 
unknown. Yet the jandscapes this year, though not ungracefully held in 
the shadow by the abundance of interesting figure-pieces, include a suffi- 
ciency of good works, and show here and there the fresh styles and inventive 
conceptions of new-comers. Perhaps the best—certainly the highest ex- 
ample of synthesis in landscape treatment—is the large view of Perugia 
(358), by Inness, in which the different objects, massed together on account 
of the common support they give each other, collect upon the sight with the 
grace of a fine group of statuary. This artist is always praiseworthy in the 
breadth he keeps in his treatment—the suggestion of infinite detail, without 
any uneasy dwelling upon or running after the individual shapes that 
would beguile another sort of mind. The connecting element in the present 
composition is the wind; a breeze that, having set all the shadowy olive- 
trees to the left in motion, leaves them fluttering, and lapses away in rock- 
ing the willows to the right. The two sorts of movement are beautifully 
discriminated, and the tremulous shudder of a whole orchard of light-leaved 
trees is understandingly given. The rise and fall of color and the placid 
contrasts of light are poetically managed over the whole of this intricate 
and self-consistent composition. Mr. W. T. Richards shows in No. 364 the 
result of his late infatuation with apple orchards. <A collection of wilful 
and crabbed old trunks is the result ; but it is singular to see how promptly 
his charm escapes when he abandons the one specialty of minute analysis he 
has learned. These trees, neither detailed nor sketched with spirit, might 
have been painted by almost any one. In his better-known style he has a 
beach-picture (229), in which the eye quickly gets entangled among the 
long, sinuous lines of lifting water, and becomes a_ bewildered 
prisoner, overcome with the coldness and unsociableness of the sea. 
Mr. Bellows shows a ‘Water By-way” (197), with canal-horses, 
sluices, and palpitating masses of trees, the whole adhering together, 
in the manner of this artist, like a fortuitous concourse of jellies. 
Mr. Dubois has a landscape with willows (834), in which a clear summer 
sunshine masses and arranges the composition with much breadth, and a 
calm generalizing intelligence defines the relation of things with sculptural 
sharpness. In 4 lesser way, the landscape of Ernest Parton (493), with a 
pebbly river-bank, reads the same lesson of largeness and serenity. In the 
opposite style, Mr. Arthur Parton shows the detailed growth of small things 
accumulated around a mountain brook (328), with plenty of patient and 
skilful study, but with something arbitrary about the way in which all the 
young growths expand into similar fan-shaped extremities. Mr. McCord, 
an artist whose improvement we have watched for several years with increas- 
ing pleasure, has a ‘‘Glen” (328) filled with leaf-study similar to Mr. 
Arthur Parton’s, and showing less of that determination towards a strong 
black-and-light effectiveness which has made some of his former works 
resemble colored woodcuts. The better-known artists of our older school are 
nearly all represented, though Mr. J. D. Smillie’s talent is rather imper- 
fectly exhibited in a small aquarelle of scenery near the White Mountains, 
His picture shows the infant Saco, that cleanest of waters, bathing the roots 
of graceful trees, beside a pathway peopled with well-disposed figures. Mr. 
Whittredge contributes a beautiful sunset in the woods, with the cathedral- 
like stems grouped in couples, and standing apart to let in the light from 
the rich horizon (206). Another of Mr. Whittredge’s scenes (354) shows the 
leafy privacy of a trout-brook that is completely lost in foliage—a picture 
which happens to balance well the ‘‘ Midsummer Retreat” (342) of Mr. 
Wyant, wherein we are almost consoled for the loss of Kensett by nature- 
painting so much in his sweet and healing strain. Mr. McEntee exhibits a 
small, vaporously-sad expanse of sterile landscape called ‘‘ Autumn ” (417) ; 
and a fine subject, with sky in bold impasto and admirably-fitting groups of 
children, expressive of ‘‘ Saturday Afternoon ” in winter(220). The extreme 
ability of the artist in giving an intelligible and very deep sentiment to 
landscape, by the simplest means, is present this year in all its force. 
Mr. Church does not contribute, though a painfully-finished tropical scene 
of his, the ** Valley of Santa Isabel,” is to be seen in a public gallery a few 
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blocks distant from the Exhibition. Mr. Bierstadt has several paintings 


| on view, the repetitions of old stage-tricks learnt long ago and now con- 





tinued by rote. The-good drawing of Mr. Fitch’s large composition, ‘ In 
the Woods” (192), with a hunter and boy breaking their way through 
some very rough timber, poorly compensates for the cold purplish tone, 
hardly credible as pertaining to the hunting-season. Mrs. Coman shows 
some smali woodland subjects (130 and 278), a path through an American 
forest and a perspective down a French lane, painted with a very refined 
selection of grays and tender greens, and indicating the repose of high-bred 
art. Mr. George H. Smillie represents sunset on a Florida lagoon (800) in 
one of those carefully-mingled compositions and broad inundations of 
color which disrespectful young persons call omelettes and the more 
credulous style chromatic experiments. We stil] have among our critics and 
public a class of observers who call an artist a colorist when he employsa vari- 
ety of bright paints, whether the results be false in tone ornot. Thus, Mr. 
William Hart displays a florid bouquet of tints in a picture called ‘‘ Keene 
Valley ” (271), and the spectators exert their memories to recall similar 
effects from nature which might justify the artist and confirm his repute 
as a master of color, rather forgetting the fact that sensitiveness to color 
may be shown in a picture that is almost gray. Mr. J. M. Hart sees land- 
scape somewhat less in the style of window-gardening, and is ambitious of 
excellence in cattle-painting. His animal study is as yet, however, entirely 
too weak to let him put cattle into foreground positions with impunity. His 
two pictures, ‘‘ Buck and Bright ” (274) and ‘‘ Bouquet River ” (350) have 
both of them prominent groups of animals, relieved against each other and 
against the scenery in the manner of Voltz of Munich, but deprived of 
the anatomical knowledge which gives Voltz’s cattle their reason 
for existence. The palm of animal-painting must very clearly 
be assigned this year to Mr. Peter Moran, who sends a cow and 
calf admirably modelled and posed amidst a creditable landscape ; 
the tone of the cow’s white hide, as well as her drawing, and 
the expression of ungainly awkwardness in the young calf just getting over 
a great log, are true to nature, and indicate original study as apart from 
the conventional. Mr. Edward Moran sends marines, and one good picture 
of an osprey’s nest—‘‘ Moonrise at Gull Island ”—all of which are merito- 
rious with a sort of scene-painter’s merit, and make us think of the time 
when Roberts and Stanfield were busy with orders for decorating the Lon- 
don stage. Mrs. Greatorex shows a number of her picturesquely-ragged 
drawings in ink, including an excellent study from Salvator (112). Mr.W. 
S. Macy’s ‘‘ View near Munich” (244), while good artistically, seems to carry 
with it the air of that dankness and bad drainage which have given such a 
bad sanitary repute to the Munich region. A very praiseworthy study of 
the interior of Saint Mark’s, at Venice (295), is by Mr. Dyer; it does not 
convey that feeling of tender, colored, scintillating, and gold-shot gloom 
which is the characteristic of the church, but for a study in the manner of a 
revelation, in which all the sumptuous ornament of St. Mark’s is indicated 
under some exceptionally perfect condition of illumination, it leaves 
nothing to desire. 


Figure-pictures we have not noticed heretofore are Constant Mayer’s 
‘* Orphans’ Morning Hymn ” (530)—an academic group in a church, correct 
and unimpressive—and Lambdin’s ‘‘ Study in June” (366), a statuette-like 
girl in muslin ; by an awkwardness of relief not often seen, the whitest and 
most illuminated part of the statuette is relieved against some very black 
grape-leaves, and the darker side against brightness ; the opposite kind of 
relief is well known to associate usually in a better manner with unity of 
composition and distinction of style. The latter artist shows, besides, a rustic 
idyl, a young haymaker pausing to coquet with a broad-shouldered and 
graceless girl : the complete want of art-feeling in the female figure may be 
contrasted with the character in any one of Mr. Homer’s subjects. Mr. 
Homer’s brush may insult his model with a great deal of neglect and the 
most cavalier treatment, but it always leaves her unimpaired in ele- 
gance, purity, simplicity, and a distinguished pose. While alluding 
to figure-pictures we should speak of Le Clear’s excellent male portrait, 
in less than kit-cat size (465), to Mr. Baker’s disgracefully common- 
place likeness of Beecher (484), and to Mr. Butler’s aristocratic but feebly- 
forcible interpretation of a magnificent model in the ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady ” (312). 

Our prominent sculptors appear to have applied themselves to monu- 
mental work during the year, and there is hardly any plastic art on exhibi- 
tion. A fairly good marble bust of Mr. W. M. Evarts, by Mr. St. Gaudens 
(513), a rather coarse bronze one of Mr. John Kelly, by Cushing (520), 
and a decidedly elegant decoration by Mr. Bauer, called a ‘‘Sleeping 
Cherub ” (521), axe all that require indication. 
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